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The Writer of the following pages can lay claim 
to little merit beyond that of collecting, into one 
publication, a variety of information, which either 
lay scattered in different works, or was unknown to 
the generality of English readers. Whilst pur- 
suing some enquiries nearly connected with this 
subject, it struck him as singular, that whilst almost 
every other branch of the typographic art had been 
the subject of so much curious research and minute 
description, Stereotype Printing, notwithstanding 
the public curiosity it has of late years excited, 
should never yet have been fully and accurately 
described, — and that so great a want of information, 
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with respect to its history and to the nature of its 
processes, should prevail, not only amongst the gene- 
rality of the public, but also amongst those writers, 
who have either spoken of it incidentally, or treated 
of it more professedly. It, therefore, appeared to 
him, that a work, which should give an account of 
the origin and progress of this art, and should 
shortly, yet satisfactorily, describe its several pro- 
cesses, might prove not an unacceptable addition to 
English literature. Under thi» impression the pre- 
sent work was undertaken, and it has been the 
Writer's object to convey every information in his 
power in as clear and simple a manner as possible ; 
if, in the description of any of the processes, he 
should not have succeeded in rendering his meaning 
perfectly obvious, he hopes his readers will make 
due allowances for the difficulty of accurately ex- 
plaining, without the aid of plates, all the manipula- 
tions of complicated processes, and also of clearly 
rendering the senje of descriptions in themselv^ 
obscure and often not easily intelligible. 
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Although this work is merely designated an essay 
on the origin and progress of Stereotype Printings 
which strictly speaking would only imply an account 
of those operations and their results, the obgect of 
which is to multiply writing or designs by the ope* 
rations of letter-press printing ; it will be found 
upon perusal, that the Writer has also included in 
his enquiry the history and description of the sister 
art ol Polytype Printingy or of the art of producing 
by mechanical means, from engraved plates or others 
wi-e, any number of plates capable of multiplying 
writing or designs by the operations of copper- 
plate printing.* These arts are so connected, and 
the processes, which have been used in the one, 

* Should this work by chance fiiU into the hands of any one, 
to whom the difference between letter-press and copper-plate 
printing is unknown, he is referred to any Encyclopedia, for an 
explanation. In the mean time, it will be sufficient to bear in 
mind, that every thing, intended to be sulnnitted to the openu 
tions of letter-press printing, must be in relief, and that the 
degree of pressure, necessary to take off an impression, is gene- 
rally given by means of a screw ; and that every thing, intended 
for copper^plate printing, must be engraved en creux, and that 
the necessary pressure is given by the plate being passed between 
two rollers. 



have often so great an alliance with those of the 
other, that it would have been neither easy nor 
proper to separate the account of them. The. oi- 
quiry besides, which has be^i lately instituted into 
the possibility of preventing the forgery of bank 
notes, has rendered the art of Polytype Printing 
particularly interesting at the present moment; for 
it seems to be well established, that» wherever the 
issue of such notes is any way extensive, all plans . 
for the prevention of forgery must fidl of their 
intended object, if they do not afibrd the power dP 
supplying, with &cility and dispatch, the requisite 
number of perfectly identical plates. This identity 
and quick supply can only be attained by Stereotype 
or Polytype Printing. 

The Writer has been careful on all occasions to 
specify the sources from whence he derived his 
information. The principal amongst these, it will 
be seen, are the memoirs, which were written on 
this subject, by the late M. Camus. The ample 
details, which he has left, contain the most complete 
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and satisfactory account of the progress of this art 
upon the continent, and particularly in France. 
Of the valuable and curious information, which he 
collected, the Writer of the present Essay has not 
&iled to avail himself; and he trusts, that whilst he 
has endeavoured to discard as much of the minute- 
ness of description and remark of M. Camus as 
possible, he has not omitted to notice a single fact 
of importance. Those parts, for which no authority 
is mentioned, he has derived either from the private 
communications of others, or from his own sources 
of information. Such of his own immediate friends 
as have assisted him, either with their suggestions 
or communications, he begs to accept his warm 
acknowledgments ; but to Mr. Tilloch, of London, 
and Messrs. Wilson, of Glasgow, he feels himself 
particularly indebted for the extreme readiness, 
with which they complied with his requests, and he * 
derives peculiar satis&ction from thus publicly ex- 
pressing his sense of their kindness. 

T. H. 
Newcastle J August 1, 1820. 
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Although the origin of printing is involved in 
great obscurity, and it is uncertain to what ingenious 
individual we are indebted for so invaluable a dis- 
covery, it is abundantly manifest from all concurrent 
testimony, that the first productions of the art were 
impressions taken from blocks of wood, whereon 
the matter, of which it was desired to have the 
impression, was engraved in relief. The earliest of 
these productions consisted of rude figures of saints 
and scripture characters, or of curious graphic illus- 
trations of some passage in scripture, with a few 
words or short sentences usually attached. The 
&i^ of speedily multiplying copies of figures and 
iKiriting having thus been acquired, the transition to 
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the printing of books was natural and easy. In a 
very short period some of the works, which at that 
time were in the greatest demand, such as short 
manuals of devotion, and elementary treatises of 
education, were ushered into the world by means 
of this newly invented process ; and as these works 
were of inconsiderable extent, and the demand for 
them regular, the disadvantages and inconveniences, 
attending such an imperfect mode of printings 
were probably not at first much felt. Indeed for 
such works, block-printing possessed a considerable 
advantage, for the blocks, having once been engraved, 
were easily preserved, and impressions could at any 
time be speedily taken from them to meet the de- 
mands of trade; whilst the inconvenience and ex- 
pense, of being obliged to take off at once a large 
number of cc^ies, were avoided. 

But when it was attempted to apply the art of 
block-printing to works of any great extent, the 
inconveniences, to which it was. subject, were found 
considerably to overbalance any advantage it might 
possess. For the block, from which the impression 
of each page was to be taken, being coipposed of 
a single piece of wood, could only be applied to the 
printing of the particular page which it designated, 
and it hence became necessary to engrave a block 
for each page dFdie work. The labour and expense. 



which such a proceeding Required, must have been 
ao great as to have have completely prevented the 
application of this art to all books of any con- 
siderable magnitude. 

By the happy discovery, however, of the prac- 
ticability of forming pages of a number of separate 
letters, or types, which, after having been used in the 
printing of one sheet of a work, might then be sepa^- 
rated from each other, and used in the composition 
of another sheet, all the inconveniences and difficul- 
ties to which the art of printing had hitherto been 
subject, were overcome; and no longer impeded 
in its progress, nor circumscribed in its utility, it 
was rapidly difiused, and successfully applied to the 
publication of most extensive and important works. 
In the course of fifty years after this discovery, this 
art was known and practised in most of the principal 
cities of Europe, and the numerous and splendid 
publications, which in that short period issued from 
the press, attest both the perfection, to which the art 
had attained, and the eagerness, with which books 
were sought after and read.* 

But though the obstacles which prevented the 
application of the art of block-printing to the pub- 
lication of books in general, were removed by the 

* It is asserted by Santander, that at least 15,000 editions of 
^iiflferent books were published during the IdUi century. 



discovery of printing with moveable characters, the 
peculiar advantage, which, as has been said, the for^ 
mer art possessed, was entirely lost. For it being 
requisite, that the characters, or types, which were 
used in the composition of one sheet of a work, 
should be separated from each other in order to be 
used in the composition of another sheet, the pages 
could no longer be preserved entire, ready for use 
whenever they might be wanted. It became there- 
fore necessary, before such separation took place, 
that the whole number of copies, of which it was 
wished that the edition should consist, should be 
printed off at once. As the expense of such comr 
position was considerable, and as the same expense 
must necessarily be agaii^ incurred upon every new 
edition, this number was consequently required to 
be of such an extent, as both to defray the expenses 
of publication, and to prevent the necessity of a 
new edition for a certain number of years. — When 
literature and science advanced, and the trade in 
books assumed a regular character, the advance of 
capital necessary for this purpose, began to be felt 
as a great inconvenience. This was more par- 
ticularly the case with regard to such books as the 
bible, the classics, &c. &c. of which the sale, without 
being perhaps very rapid, was yet regular, and the 
demand for them certain to pontinu^. The bookr 



seller, therefore, calculating the capital, which it was 
necessary to advance both to defray the expense of 
composition, and the other charges of printing, as 
as well as the value of the paper for an edition, suf- 
ficient to supply the demand for any certain period, 
—contemplating also the charge and risk of pre- 
serving such a number of copies in good condition, 
— and well aware that a similar cost and advance 
would be incurred upon every subsequent edition, — 
b^an naturally to feel how beneficial it would be, 
were a mode discovered, which, at the same time 
that it would relieve him firom the necessity of 
advancing capital for large editions, might enable 
him to print smaller ones, as often as the demand 
for them required it, without incurring the expense 
of re-composition every time that such works passed 
through the press. 

Some of these advantages, it was obvious, would 
be perfectly attained by preventing the types, when 
once set up into pages, from being again separated. 
But such a mode of proceeding required an immense 
quantity of types, and the value of these being very 
considerable, it must evidently have occasioned, at 
the outset, an advance of capital, greater even than 
that which it was the object to avoid, and which 
must have prevented it from being very generally 
practised. By some large establishments, however. 
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possessed of ample funds, and of a great quantity of 
printing types, it was adopted. At the printing office 
of the Orphan House at Halle in Saxony, we are 
assured by Jordan, that the types, forming the pages 
of the bible and some books of devotion, were kept 
constantly standing ; and that this celebrated esta^- 
blishment was thus enabled to sell these books at a 
much cheaper rate than they could be procured for 
at any other place,* There is, indeed, reason to . 
suppose, that this mode was practised to a greater 
extent, than is generally known. It was, I believe^ 
by no means uncommon in the printing offices of 
the Universities of England and Scotland ; at least 
I know for certain, that the school copy of the bibld 
and testament was kept standing in the office of his 
Majesty's Printers, under the late patent, for Scot- 
land; and there are many minor establishments, 
which, even at the present day, employ their half- 
worn types in preserving the forms of popular school 
books. ^ 

As the pages, which are preserved in this manner, 
are constantly liable to become incorrect, by the 
letters being misplaced or dropping out, during the 
operations they necessarily undergo every time they 
are used, a mode of remedying this inconvenience 
suggested itself, about the beginning of the eighteent)) 

* Jordan, Voyage fAttcrairCi pt^ 6. 



c^tury, to an artist of Holland, named J. Van der 
Mey, the father of the well-known painter of that 
name. This mode, which may be considered an 
intermediate link between the operations of common 
letter-press printing and those of stereotype, as prac- 
tised at the present day, consisted in immersing the 
bottoms of the types, after the pages had been 
composed, and made quite correct, nearly up to the 
shoulder of the letter, in melted lead or solder; 
thus rendering the page one solid mass. In this 
manner. Van der Mey prepared for Samuel Lucht- 
mans, bookseller of Leyden, the pages of a quarto 
and folio edition of the bible and of some other books. 
The way in which he prepared his pages having 
been misunderstood, or unknown to all the English 
writers who have yet noticed this subject, this artist 
has been constantly represented as the inventor of 
stereotype printing, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, an honour to which he is certainly not entitled. 
The authority, on which I have ventured to give the 
above explanation of the process pursued by Van 
der Mey, is a letter dated Leyden^ June 24?, 1801, 
addressed by Messrs. S. and J. Luchtmans, book- 
sellers of that city, to M. Renouard, of Paris. As 
this letter is very interesting, both on account of 
this explanation, and also for the notice it contains 
of the works on which this process was employed. 
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I here insert a translation of it as published by M« 
Camus.* 

** We have sent you a copy of oiur stereotype 
bible, which we take the liberty of offering you as 
a work truly interesting in regard to the history of 
the art. All the plates of it are now in our posses- 
sion, and notwithstanding that many thousand copies 
have been printed from them, they are still in very 
good condition. They are formed by soldering the 
bottoms of common printing types together, with 
some melted substance, to the thickness of about 
three quires of writing paper.f The plates were 
made, about the beginning of the last century, by an 
artist, named Van der Mey, at the cost of our late 
grandfather, Samuel Luchtmans, bookseller^ The 
same artist, at the same time and in the same manner, 
also prepared for our grand&ther the stereotype 
plates of a folio Dutch bible ; these plates are at 
present in possession of the bookseller El we ; and 
afterwards of a Greek new testament, on brevier^ 
and of 24mo. size, the plates of which are still pre- 
served by us. The last work, which this artist 

* Camus, Histoire de la Sterectypie, edit, an x. (1802) 8yo. 
page 9. 

-f- The wordsof the letter are, '* c^est une reunion des caract^res 
ordinaires par le pied, avec de la matidre fondue, de I'^paisseur 
d^environ trois mains de papier k ^crire.'* 



executed in this maimer, was the Novum Testameu'- 
turn Syriacum et Lexicon Syriacumf by Schauf, 2 
▼olittnes, 4to. a work sufficiently known. The plates 
of this last work have been destroyed. These in- 
stances comprise, as far as our knowledge extends, 
all the attempts of this kind which have yet been 
made in this country." 

This letter satisfactorily explains the nature of the 
process pursued by Van der Mey, and proves, that 
the doubts, which have been expressed respecting his 
right to the appellation of the inventor of stereotype 
printing, were not entertained without foundation. 
The misconception, which has arisen on the subject, 
has been chiefly occasioned by the incorrect state- 
ment which appeared in the Niew Algemein Konst 
en Letter Bode, for 1798. In this statement, of 
which a translation will be found in the tenth volume 
of the Philosophical Magazine, page 276, Van der 
Mey is represented as having " prepared and cast 
the plates,^ — an expression, which certainly is not 
warranted by the fact. This statement is also incor- 
rect, with regard to the works, on which the process 
was employed. It likewise describes the margins of 
the folio bible as being ornamented with figures ; 
but Mr. Dibdin, in noticing a copy of the work in 
the possession of Mr. R. P. Cruden, does not say 
a word about these figures. He describes it as 

c 
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being ^^ printed in a handsome black letter, in double 
columns, with marginal annotations in black letter, 
of at least three sizes smaUer. The paper is of a 
beautiful tone and texture, and it may in every 
respect be considered as an interesting curiosity."* 
It was published at Leyden, in 1718, by T. MuUer, 
C. Boutesteyn, and S. Luchtmans, in two volumep, 
folio. 

A somewhat similar process, if we can. place re- 
liance on the evidence on which it is related, seems 
to have been practised by Athias, a Jew of Am- 
sterdam. Lelong, at page 433 of his Bibliofheca 
Sacra, which was published in 1723, states, that 
Claud. Qthius had been informed by a printer of 
Zurich (David Gesner), that Athias had executed at a 
great expense, in what year is unknown, an English 
bible, of which he preserved all the forms of the types, 
in such a manner that nothing could be added to, nor 
taken from them. Gesner, who was the first that 
related this fact, adds, that he had seen these solid 
forms carefully preserved in several presses.f It is 
generaUy stated, that Athias ruined himself by this 
speculation. 

* Bibliographical Decameron^ vol. ii. page ^43. By black let- 
ter, I presume, Mr. Dibdin here means the common gothic 
character, in which all Dutch and German books are printed. 

t Lambiiiet, Origine de rjmprimerief tom. ii. p. 336. 
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Though the two methods, which have already 
been noticed, might affi>rd some of the advantages 
proposed, they could not by any means answer the 
expectations, or supply the wants, of the trade in 
g^ieral ; as some of the inconveniences, which it 
was wished to avoid, particularly the great advance 
of capital, were thereby greatly aggravated. To 
^ideavour to obtain all the objects in view, other 
measures, must, therefore, be had recourse to. It 
seems to have been early conceived by those, who 
Uumed their attention to this subject, that as the 
types were fac-similes of the punches, by which the 
matrices, in which they were cast, were formed, it 
would not be impracticable to obtain from the types 
themselves, when set up into pages, a matrice or 
mould, in wliich plates might afterwards be cast, 
which would present, in one solid piece, an exact 
fac-simile of the face of the page. By sudi a plan, 
it was obvious, could it be carried into effect, that 
many of the desired advantages would be attained ; 
as the solid plates, which would be the product of 
the operation, would possess the advantage of being 
preserved ready for use, whenever they might be 
wanted ; and though the operation would naturally 
be attended with some expense, yet as the plates 
' might be formed of only a moderate thickness, an4 



\ 
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ftit tlic tjrpcs would neither be constantly occupied, 
nor destroyed by the process, the expense would be 
but trifling, when compared with that incurred in 
either of the modes, which have already been noticed. 
But this plan, though apparently easy in conception, 
was found to be attended with great difficulties, when 
attempted to be carried into execution. Various 
attempts of this kind have been made with various 
success; of these attempts, and of the processes 
employed, as far as they can be ascertained, I shall 
now proceed to give an account, preserving as nearly 
as possible a chronological order. 

It is not precisely known at what time, or in what 
country, attempts in this new line of art were first 
made and successfully put in practice. In this state 
of uncertainty, the French writers on the subject 
have boldly attributed to their own country any 
honour, which may result from this invention ; but 
it may with reason be asserted, that their pretensic^is 
are at least equivocal. Lottin assures us, that, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, plates, cast in a 
mould taken from the pages, were used at Paris for 
printing the calendars placed at the beginning of 
prayer and other liturgical books; and that these 
plates were used in the eighteenth century by a 
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printer of Paris, named Valleyre."*^ If we could 
give credit to this assertion, the point of priority, so 
far as is known, must undoubtedly be yielded to the 
French, but Camus candidly acknowledges, that 
he does not know upon what authority Lottin has 
fixed upon the end of the seventeenth c^itury as 
the period, when these plates were first used. He 
has never, he says, been able to meet with any of 
the books, in which these plates were used, and 
cannot therefore avail himself of the authority, 
which the date of the edition might have afibrded, 
for fixing the precise period of their use ; but he 
states, that an old journeyman compositor positively 
asserted, that he had been a witness to the use 
of these plates by Valleyre, before the year 17S5.t 
But this date falls &r short of the antiquity claimed 
by Lottin. 

Though the exact time, however, when these 
plates were first used, may be involved in some un- 
certainty, none can attach to the fact ctthe existence 
of the plates themselves; Camus, in his Histoire 
de la Stereotypies gives an impression taken fix>m 
one of these plates now in the possession of Firmin 
Didot, and notices two others in the possession of 

* Lottin, Catahgue da Imprtmeurt de Paris, partie alphabe* 
tique, p. 87. 

t Camus, Hist, de la Ster. p. 16. 
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Herhan. The specimen which he gives, contains 
the calendars for March and April, divided in two 
columns by a row of rude flowers. He also de- 
scribes, at some length, the plate, from which the 
specimen is taken. It is formed, he says, of cop- 
per, and is Sj inches long, by 2 inches broad, and 
about one-seventh of an inch thick. From the 
roughness of the casting, it has evidently, he thinks, 
been cast in a mould formed of sand or clay. The 
specimen, indeed, sufficiently attests the rude and 
imperfect mode by which it must have been exe- 
cuted; none of the letters is sharp and full formed; 
many of them are imperfect, and some have not 
come at all in the casting. After the plate has been 
cast, the back of it has been dressed with a file, 
in order that it might bear equally in every part 
upon a block of wood, to which it has been attached 
by pins, the marks of which, and even the remains, 
are still evident.* The plates, in the possession of 
Herhan, comprise the calendars for January and 
February, and for November and December.f 
From the circumstance of the colmnns being sepa- 
rated by rows of flowers, difierent from those in the 

* Camus, HUL de la Ster, pages 14 and 15. 

-|- A specimen of these two plates is given by M. Lambinet, 
in his Histoire Succmcie de la SUriotypiej in the 2d volume of his 
Origine de rimprimerie, page 341.^ 
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plate possessed by Didot, Camus is of opinion, that 
they have belonged to a different edition ; but this 
is by no means conclusive evidence of such a circum- 
stance, as printers at that time did not pay much 
attention to the preservation of uniformity. They 
have evidently besides been formed from the same 
types, and their style of execution is perfectly similar.* 
Such is the evidence, upon which the French 
writers have ventured to attribute to their own 
country the honour of this invention; and though 
it is certainly far from being satis&ctory, yet in the 
absence of all testimony of a positively opposite 
tepdenqr, courtesy perhaps requires, that, if their 
pretensions cannot be unhesitatingly admitted, pri- 
ority of notice should be acceded to them. The 
statement of Lottin, that these plates were used 
before the end of the seventeenth century, appears 
to be entirely unsupported ; whilst the circumstance, 
of not a single copy of any book, in which they 

* Ab a means of distinguishing, firom amongst the books of 
houra printed by Valley re, those in which these plates were 
made use of^ Camus remarks, that, in the calendar for March, 
the name of St Gr^ry, at the date of the 1 2th i^March, is spelt 
Gr^oolref instead of Gregoire. In the calendar for January and 
February, there is a colon placed horizontally beneath the 20th, 
and another similarly placed after the 25th, flower dividing 
the cdlumns. In that for November, a point is wanting after 
the f preceding the name of Clement, on the 23d of November. 
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were used, having ever been met with, would, if it 
were not for the assertion of the old journeyman 
compositor, lead us to consider them as an attempt, 
and that not a very successful one, towards the art 
at stereotype printing. But as this person asserts, 
that he had witnessed the use of these plates by 
Valleyre, before the year 1735, I shall not at- 
tempt to dispute the fact, that tlie calendars, at the 
b^inning of some church-books, were printed by 
Valleyre from a set of stereotype plates. It may, 
however, I tliink, be permitted to doubt, whether 
the memory of any person, a&er a lapse of 65 years, 
could be so tenacious, as to enable him to fix, with 
accuracy, the date of a circumstance, which must 
have occurred on his first introduction to business, 
and when it is not very likely, that it would greatly 
excite his attention.* It is, therefore, probably 
that he may have made some mistake in the year, 

* No mention was made of the information, obtained from 
this workman, in Camus*8 HitMre, when read before the National 
Institute in 1798, nor as published in the third volume of their 
Memoirgg, printed in 1801. It is contained in a note in the 
octavo edition, published in 1802. It is, therefore, evidentf 
that he must have obtained this information between 1798 and 
1802, and probably between 1801 and 1802, — a distance of more 
than 85 jean firom the period, at which these plates were said 
to have been used ; and the words he employs, in speaking of 
the worimian, shew, that he obtained this information about the 
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and that a later date than 1?S5 should be fixed 
upon. But even admitting this date to the fullest 
extent, I can see very little reason (as the assertion 
of Lottin is quite unsupported, and almost given up 
by his own countrymen,) for concluding, that this 
rude attempt of Valleyre was prior, in point of time, 
to that which I am next called upon to record, and 
which was made in Scotland. This was no rude 
and unsuccessful efibrt ; and if to other countries 
must be yielded the merit of having made the first 
attempt, to Scotland, and to a Scottish artist, is due 
the honour of having both discovered the art, and 
produced the first complete works, printed solely 
with stereotype plates. The name of this ingenious 
artist was William Ged, a goldsmith, in Edinburgh. 
Of his proceedmgs and misfortmies, in his attempt to 
carry his invention into practical effect, an account, 

time, when he was writing--'* un ouvrier compositeur, employ^ 
chez Baudouin, €untre avoir 4t6 tdmoin de Pusage de ces planches 
chez Yalleyre avant 1735." Supposing this person to have been 
about Id years of age, when he witnessed the use of these plates, 
he must have been upwards of 80, when he gave this information,- 
—4 somewhat extraordinary age for a journeyman compositor 
to be still working at his business. Camus does not say, that he 
had himself learned this &ct £rom the man ; but if he obtained 
it from any other person, there is the greater probability, that 
some mistake has been made in the date of the year. 
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of which the following is rather a copious abstract, 
was pubUshed about 40 years ago.* 

It appears from this narrative, that in the year 
1 725, in consequence of a conversation, which he 
had with a printer, the attention of Ged was strongly 
attracted to the practicability of forming plates from 
types, when composed into pages. Having been 
furnished with a page, he instituted a series of ex- 
periments, and at last, afiter two year's labour, and 
afler having incurred great expense, he succeeded 
in producing plates, impressions from which could 
not be distinguished from those taken from types ; 
but in this attempt his own funds were exhausted, 
and in order to prosecute his invention, he entered 
into a contract with a gentleman, who, for a fourth 

* This account is entitled. Biographical Memoirs of WilHam 
GcA^ induding a particular Account of his Progress in the Art of Block-' 
Printktg. London^ PHnted by and for J, Nichds, 1781. The first 
part of this pamphlet, as the Editor informs us, was printed from 
a MS. dictated bj Ged sometime before his death ; the second 
part was written by his daughter, for whose benefit the profits 
of the publication were designed i the third was a copj of pro- 
posals, that had been published by Mr. Gred*s son in 17^1, for 
reviving his fiither*s art; aiid to the whole was added Mr. 
More*s narrative of block-printing. From this publication the 
account here given of Ged^s proceedings has been principally 
compiled. A second edition of this work was a short time ago 
published, m size and manner uniform with this Essay. 
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share of the profits, agreed to make the necessary 
advances of capital for carrying on the work. Both . 
of them, it appears, were ignorant of the printing 
business, and the disheartening representations, made 
by those already established in the trade, so intimi- 
dated Ged's friend, that, at the end of two yearis, he 
had advanced only j^22. Under these circmn- 
stances, Ged procured the renunciation of this con- 
tract, and in July, 1729, entered into another with 
Mr. Fenner, a stationer of London, who happened to 
be at that time in Edinburgh. By this last men- 
tioned contract Ged engaged, in consideration of 
Fenner advancing the capital that might be neces- 
sary, to grant him half the profits, that might arise, 
and to communicate to him the secret of the art; 
and Fenner was moreover "obliged four months 
after date to have a house and all materials in readi- 
ness" in London, where Ged agreed to be by that 
time. On his arrival, however, he found, that Fen- 
ner had neither house nor materials provided, beipg, 
as it afterwards appeared, incapable of fiilfilling hi^ 
pmt of the agreement; but he induced Ged to 
believe, that the delay was occasioned by his having 
" got acquainted with a type-founderj| who would, 
for one 16th share from each," furnish all the types 
that should be wanted. With this letter-fouftder, 
whose name was Thomas James, another contract 
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was accordingly entered into; soon after which he 
furnished them with ^^ two parcels of different types.'* 
These types appear to have been of a very imperfect 
and inferior quality, for Ged complains of them as 
being altogether unfit for their purpose;"*^ and adds, 
that they were afterwards informed, that their part- 
ner James "had been formerly employed by the 
King's Printers, but was rejected by them, because 
one Caslon had eclipsed him in his business." 

This new contract had existed but a short time, 
when it was proposed to divide the business into 
four shares, and to admit Mr. John James,f the 
brother of Thomas James, an architect of some 

* With these types, however, Ged represents himself to have 
wrought for eighteen months, in preparing plates for ** several 
books ;** but he does not mention their names, though firom an 
incidental notice in a preceding page (page 7f 2d edit. p. 8), we 
are enabled to ccmclude, that amongst them was an octavo prayer- 
book, of whi(^h, he states, plates for five or six sheets were finished* 
But whether this prayer-book, or any other book, was at this 
time completed, it is not possible to ascertain, as his narrative 
does not fiiniish us with any information on this point ; though 
there is some reason to suppose, as he says the types "proved 
naught,'* that the plates made firom them were not fit for use. 

-f Mr. John James was considerably employed in the works 
at Greenwich, where he settled. He built the church there, 
and the house of Sir Gregory Page, at Blackheath. James like- 
wise built the church of St Geoige, Hanover-square, the body 
of the church at Twickenham, and that of St Luke, Middlesex, 
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eminence, and a person possessed of - considerable 
property, as fourth partner. It was also promised 
Ged, that ^100. should be paid him annually for 
the use of his fiimily, and thirty shillings weekly for 
his own subsistence. These terms being agreed to, 
a fresh contract to this effect was put into the hands 
of a lawyer to be properly drawn out. Soon after 
this, ^plication was made to the University of Cam- 
bridge, for a lease, of their privil^e of printing 
bibles and prayer-books ; and after considerable de- 
lay, the lease was obtained on the 2dd of April, 
17SI.* As the University could only make the 
grant to one individual, the lease was made out in 

which has a slanted obelisk for its steeple. He translated from 
the French some books on Gardening. See WaXpole's Anecdotes 
qf Pmatnigj voL iv. page 48. — Gtd^i Memoirsy page 34, note *. 
2d EdU, page 41. 

* For this date we are indebted to the Bev. Dr. Richardson, 
master of Emanuel College, Cambridge, as stated bj him in a 
letter inserted at page 37, of Ged^t Memoirs, (2d edit p. 45).— 
The terms, upon which this lease was granted, are curious, as 
exhibiting tlie little estimation in which this now important 
privilege was at that time held; the parties were only required to 
pay to the University the sum of jCIOO. a year, and £5. per 
annum to one Jonathan Plinder, an old decayed printer of Cam- 
Inidge I This proceeding of Ged and his partners is represented 
to have strongly excited the jealousy of the King's Printers in 
London^ who endeavoured to counteract it, by offering higher 
terms to the University ; and after the lease was obtained, by 
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the name of Fenner, with the understandmg, that 
he would, on the first opportunity, transfer equal 
shares in this right to the rest of the parties con- 
cerned ; but this it appears was never done. 

As soon as the lease was obtained, Ged seems to 
have applied himself with eagerness to the manu&c- 
turing of plates ; but his narrative soon after breaks 
out into complaints against the ^^ malice" and ill 
will of his partners, whom he represents as taking 
every opportunity to thwart him in his operations. 
He accuses Thomas James of wilfully furnishing 
him with types, which had never been adjusted^ in 
order to destroy the beauty of his plates; and his 
partners generally of engaging ignorant and unskil- 
ful persons to superintend the establishment. He 
also accuses them of bad faith, in never formally 
executing the contract, or paying him the sums of 
money, which had been stipulated, but putting him 
ofl^ from time to time, with empty promises, in the 
design of expelling him from the partnership, when 
they had obtained such a knowledge of his secret, as 
to render his assistance no longer necessary to them* 
But he brings the more serious charge against 

getting an ii\junction of the Court of Chancery, restraining 
them from printing bibles, &c. but this was speedily removed. 
They are also stated to have suborned the workmen to thwart 
their proceedings as much as possible. - 
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Fenner, of a design to defraud Mr. John James of 
a great part of the money he had advanced, and of 
afterwards entering into a n^ociation with a Mr. 
Mount and a Mr. Page, to join them with him, to 
the exclusion of his former partners, in the Univer- 
sity's lease, which still ran in his name. Dissatisfied 
with his treatment, Ged left Cambridge and returned 
to London, having first taken the precaution of re- 
moving the most important of his << tools, at least so 
many of them as should disappoint him or any other 
in the discovery of any part of the invention." — 
Tliis it appears was a very necessary precaution, for 
no sooner had Ged departed, than Fenner and his 
brother broke open the door of his workshop, but 
were of course disappointed in their expectations. 
Fenner then applied to different tradesmen to replace 
what was wanting ; but in this he was unsuccessful, 
for ^^ he could not describe, nor they conceive what 
he meant." 

Soon after this, Mr. John James, having been 
informed by his brother Thomas, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Mount and Mr. Page, that 
Fenner had been bargaining with them for the pri- 
vilege of the University, was so disgusted with 
Fenner's conduct, that he told him, '^he was a 
knave and a rogue, who had all along, picked his 
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pocket, but that he would strip him to the shirt for 
his money." 

After this rupture, Ged gave up all hopes of 
^^ getting matters accommodated," and went to Cam- 
bridge, to ^^ look after his household furniture and 
the remainder of his tools," but Fenner detained 
** both furniture and tools," for the part of the tools, 
which Ged had before taken away. Ged regarded 
this proceeding of Fenner as perfectly unjustifiable^ 
for at that time his partners were indebted to him 
in the sum of j6250. by their engagements to him, 
as well as his ^^ share of the plates and profits arising 
from them." And to make it appear probable, that 
there was an arrear of profits due to him, he states, 
that, before he left Cambridge, he had been told by 
a countryman of his " who wrought in the house, 
that they had printed off 20,000 copies of a small 
prayer-book of one line, 10,000 of another prayer- 
book of two columns, from my plates made from the 
same type; and 10,000 more of an octavo prayer- 
book of a larger letter, the one half whereof from 
plates and the other from types; besides 10,000 
bibles in manner of this last-mentioned prayer-book." 
On his return to London, he proposed to Fenner to 
submit their ^^ difference to the decision of two gen- 
tlemen," but this Fenner declined. Mr. James and 
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Ged then took advice of counsel, and were advised 
to ^^ join in prosecuting Fenner,'' which Mr. James 
at first consented to do, but he delayed so long to 
carry this resolution into eflfect, that at length, worn 
out with continued disappointment, Ged left Lon- 
don, and returned, in 1738, without redress, to 
Edinburgh. 

With the termination of this unfortunate con- 
nexion, Ged's own narrative closes. It is certainly 
a singular relation ; but though it may be difficult 
to agree with him in thinking, that the unsuccessful 
issue of the project was entirely owing to the malice 
and perverse proceedings of his partners, for it is 
not likely, that they could seriously wish to ren- 
der abottive a scheme, in which so much property 
was embarked, and which was expected to prove of 
great advantage to them, yet it is impossible to peruse 
his narrative without feeling convinced, that Ged 
was treated with very bad &ith by his partners, 
whose object really appears to have been to amuse 
him with empty promises, till they had acquired 
such a knowledge of his processes, as to render his 
personal assistance no longer necessary to them. — 
How much of this ill success was owing to the imper- 
fect nature of Ged's invention, or to the improper 
manner in which it was applied, and the business 
conducted, it is now impossible to ascertain. That 

5 
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much of it was owing to the circumstance of ignorant 
and unslcilful persons having been engaged to con- 
duct the business, there is every reason to beheve; but 
when we reflect, that not one of the principals was 
personally conversant with the printing business, and 
that they had other concerns to occupy their atten- 
tion, we shall find it easy to account for this, without 
attributing malice or design to any of the parties. 
That the new project should excite the jealousy of 
those, who were established in the regular printing 
business, is not at all surprising; and in addition to 
the attempts, that the master printers made to checlc 
it, we find, that its progress was most materially 
impeded by the malicious conduct of the journey- 
men, who feared, that, if it should succeed, they 
might be thrown out of employment. It is stated 
by Mr. Mores, in his Dissertation upon English 
Typographical Founders and Founderies, (page 60), 
that he ^^ had been told by a straggling workman, 
who had wrought there, that both bibles and com- 
mon prayer-books had been printed, but that the 
compositors, when they corrected one fault, (which 
was only to be done by perforation,) made purposely 
half a dozen more, and the pressmen, when the 
masters were absent, battered the letter in aid of 
the compositors ; in consequence of which base pro- 
ceedings the books were suppressed by authority^ 
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and condemned to et piper et quicquid^ 8fc. and 
that all the chandleries in Cambridge were full of 
James's bibles, and that the plates were sent to the 
King's printing-house, and from thence to Mr. Cas- 
lon's founding-house, to be melted; an inspector 
standing at the furnace to see the order fidly exe- 
cuted." It is for the reader to determine, whether 
the authority, upon which this information is given, 
be of sufficient validity to allow of its being received. 
We know, however, for certain, that this concern* 
was continued a very short time after Ged quitted 
it. Dr. Richardson states, in a letter to Mr. Mores, 
thdt, afler fruitless attempts for three or four years, 
the business was given up. In or before the year 
17S5, Fenner died insolvent; and on the 2Sd of 
September in the same year, his widow* applied to 

* Mrs. Feimer afterwards married a Mr. Waugh, an apothe- 
eary, but carried on the printing business till her death. It 
seems probable, that her first husband had succeeded in the art 
of miyking stereotype plates, notwitiistanding the precautions of 
Ged, for Mr. Nichols infonns us, in a note to GeSi Memoirs^ 
that at 'the sale of her effects in 1768, he ** purchased a quantity 
of waste metal, which had been many years accumulating; among 
this parcel was a great variety of metal blocks,** One of them, a 
hand bill for Dr. Stoughton's Elixir, " he had still in his pos- 
session'* in 1781. — Ged's Memoirs, page 38. — 2d Edition, page 46. 

As another instance that stereotype plates were more early and 
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the University for a fresh lease to print bibles, &c* 
in the common way, but this was refused. The 
Doctor adds, that, when in office in 1738, finding 
a considerable arrear of rent due, by using some 
threatening expressions, he ^^ recovered j£50. took 
up the old lease, and so had done with them."* 

We are told by Ged, that during the time they 
held' the lease from the University, two prayer-books 
were completely, and a prayer-book and a bible were 
partly, finished with stereotype plates. It ought, 
however to be noticed, that Dr. Richardson states, 
that he could not discover, ^^ that they completed 
one book by block;" but as Ged three times posi- 
tively asserts, that two prayer-books were finished, 
I can see no good reason to entertain doubts of the 
&ct. Not a single copy of any book printed by 
them, has, so far as I know, ever been met with — 

generally used, than is commonly apprehended, it is not un- 
worthy of notice, that amongst a quantity of old type-metal, 
purchased by a friend of mine about twelve years ago, was a 
small plate of a shop bill of an apothecary, who had formerly 
resided in Great Russei-street, London. In one comer of it was 
a cross, which had evidently been formed from a block of wood; 
the plate was about the thickness oi those cast by the present 
processes, and about four inches long by two broad. ^ 

* Ged'* Memoirs, piage 38.«.2d edit, page 46. More*s jDuat- 
tationy page 61. 
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a circumstance which apparently confirms the infor- 
mation respecting the melancholy termination of this 
establishment. 

After Ged's return to Edinburgh, his friends 
became anxious that a specimen of his performance 
should be given to the world, and entered into a 
8ubscrq)tion for this purpose : but in this design, 
they met with an unexpected opposition, for such 
was the spirit of hostib'ty manifested by the trade to 
Gred's invention, that not a compositor could be 
found, who would work upon any book intended to 
be submitted to his process. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, Ged's son James was bound apprentice to a 
printer ; and after he had been a little more than a 
twelvemonth at the business, he was allowed by his 
master to return to the office in the night time, when 
all the other compositors were gone, and to set up 
the pages for his father to cast plates from. In this 
manner, were prepared the plates for an edition of 
Sallusty which, both his son and daughter assure us, 
was printed in 1736, though I have never heard of 
an edition of an earlier date than 1739, whilst the 
generality of copies bear date in 1744. After this 
edition otSalltistj Ged prepared plates for an edition 
of Scougall's Life of God in the Soul of Man ,- and 
for a joint edition of The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man^ and An Account of the Beginnings and 
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« 

A(thi9nces of a Spiritiud Life. Both the latter books, 
owing probably to the continued hostility of the 
tmde at Edinburgh, were printed at Newcastle, in 
1742. In the same year, under the patronage of 
Dr. Robert Smith and the Bishop of St Asaph, 
Oed made application to the .University of Cam- 
bridge for another lease of their privilege, but with- 
out success. When the rebellion broke out in 1 745, 
James Ged, " wearied with many disappointments^" 
joined the forces of the Pretender. He was taken 
prisoner at Carlisle, and condemned ; but, through 
Dr. Smith's interest with the Duke of Newcastle, 
was pardoned. After his son obtained his liberty, 
Ged was induced to enter into another contract with 
some ^^ gentlemen" to go again to London, as his 
son was now supposed to have a sufficient knowledge 
of the business. In consequence of this contract, he 
had all his implements'^ new fit up, and sent for 
Leith to be shipped off," and was on the point of 
following them himself, when he fell sick and died, 
October 19, 1749, thus ending ^^a laborious and 
innocent life."* 

* As a proof of the disinterested love he hore his country, his 
daughter tells us, that he would not listen to some offers that 
were made him firom Holland, to prevail upon him, either to go 
over to that country, or to sell them his invention, because he 
wpuld not iiyure his country by doing any thing to enable the 
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After the death of his father, James Ged had all 
his implements sent up to him in London, where he 
had been working some time as a journeyman print- 
er ; but as his father died in such very ^^ indifferent 
circumstances'' as put it out of his power to prosecute 
the discovery without assistance, he, in 1751, issued 
a prospectus, in which, after extolling his father's 
invention, and enumerating many of its supposed 
advantage, he proposed that ^^ the lovers of learning 
and encouragers of ingenuity, will have the goodness 
to open a subscription to enable him to prosecute 
his father's art." The money raised, he proposed, 
should be deposited in the hands of some person, to 
be chosen by the subscribers, and not expended 
without his knowledge and approbation, and he also 
proposed to " to give all the security in his power, 
that the gentlemen subscribers shall be gradually 
re-imbursed out of the profits of his work, in such 
proportions as they shall think proper." This ap- 
peal appears to have been unsuccessful. Having 

Dutch to "undersell" his countrymen in the market. This 
statement of his daughter has heen doubted, from Uie mistaken 
idea that the Dutch were ah-eady in possession of the art of making 
stereotype pktes, through the invention of Van der Mey ; but 
from the account which has already been given of his process, it 
is evident that that was not the case, and it may, therefore, not 
be improbable that such an offer was made to Ged. 
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soon after this received a remittance from his younger 
brother William, (who, it appears, was also bred up 
to the printing business, but ^^ being tired with re- 
peated disappointments in his father's invention," 
had left this country, and gone to Jamaica, ^^ where 
he did well,") with instructions to buy a fount of 
types, and to bring his father's implements over with 
him to Jamaica, James left this country, and pro- 
ceeded to join his brother. " Unluckily," says their 
sister, ^^ Mr. James left the tools to be shipped by a 
friend of his, who most ungenerously kept them to 
make trial of his skill in that way, and the tools were 
never heard of more, which was no small disappoint- 
ment to William, and what he regretted to his last 
hour, 1 767. His brother James died the year a&er 
he left London." 

Having thus given an account of the proceedings 
and misfortunes of Ged and his descendants, in their 
endeavours to carry his invention into practical 
effect, it only remains to describe the specimens of 
his art, which he has left behind him. This I am 
enabled to do by the kindness of my friend, John 
Trotter Brockett, Esq. from a copy of each of these 
works, in his possession. 

The Sallusi is printed in 18mo. with that sized 
letter, which printers call brevier. It consists of 1 50 
pages, exclusive of the title, of which the following 
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is a copy : — " C- Crispi Sallustii Belli Catilinarii 
etjiigurthtni Historic. Edinburgi, Gtdidmus Ged, 
Aunfaber EdinensiSy non Typis mobilibtiSj ut vulgo 
Jieri solety sed Tahellis sen Laminis/usiSy excudebaty 
1 744.'' It has no prefisu;e nor any sort of introduc- 
tion. The number of lines in each page is S^, 
besides the running head-line and the catch-line at 
the foot of the page. There is nothing remarkable 
in its execution, though the paper is of a good 
quality; it is printed much in the usual style that 
books in general viere at that period. The book 
bears strong internal evidence of having been got up 
under the untoward circumstances which havealready 
been noticed ; for it clearly appears from the im- 
pressions from the plates, that the types, from which 
they were formed, must have been in a very bad 
state, and by no means such as a person would have 
willingly chosen, when about to usher a specimen 
of his performance into the world. A cursory glance 
also over its pages serves to convince us, that the 
proofs could not have been read by any one, either 
well acquainted with the Latin language, or of much 
experience as a printer; for throughout the work, 
we find the divisions of words, at the end of the 
lines, most arbitrary and unworkmanlike: omnioy 
for instance, is divided o^mnia ; etiamy et-iafn ; 
ignorariy i-gnorariy S^c, The copy, I have now 

F 
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before me, like all those I have hitherto seen, bears 
the date of 1744 ; but M. Camusi in his Histoire de 
la ^MotypUj notices a copy in the possession of 
M. Pierres, printer, of Versailles, with the date of 
1739, whilst Ged's son positively states, that an 
edition of it was printed in 1786. From the ap- 
pearance of the edition of 1744, it is, I think, proba- 
ble, that more early editions may have been printed, 
fin* the plates hare been injured in many places, by 
the bruising of the folios, and the breaking off of 
letters; and in page 93, an injury, in tlie word 
^^ proptdsarent^^^ has been repaired by the insertion 
of letters of a difierent cut and larger face than 
those, which were used in the original composition 
of the pages ; from which circumstance it is proba- 
ble, that this injury was repaired at a time long sub- 
sequent to the casting of the plates, and when no 
more types of the same fount could be procured. 

Both the other books are printed on a pot 12mo. ; 
the paper is very common, and the execution indif- 
ferent The title of the Ldfe of Ood^ ^c. is as fol- 
lows : — " The Life of God in the Soul of Man : or 
the Nature and Excellency of the Christian Religion. 
By Henry Scougal, M. A. sometime Professor of 
JUmnity in the University of Aberdeen. With a 
Preface by Wm. Wishart^ D. D. Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh. Newcastle: Printed by J. 
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Whiie^from Plates made by W. Gedj Goidsmitkj in 
Ediniurgih 1742/' The letter is of the size caUed 
loiig primer, with cut-in notes of minion or brevier 
Italic. The body of the work forms 1 08 pages, and 
the titles preface, and table of contents, occupy 12 
pc^es more* Each page contains 3 1 lines, exclusive 
of the running head-line and the catch-word at the 
foot of the page. 

The following is a copy of the title of the joint 
edition of the above book and the Account of a 
Spiritual Life :—'' Tie Life of God in the Soul 
of Man: or the Nature and Excellency of the ChriS'' 
tian Religion : mth the Methods of attaining the 
Happiness which it proposes. To which is addedj an 
Account qfthe Beginnings and Advances of a Spirit 
ttud Lifcy with a Preface by 6. Burnet. Newcastle : 
Printed and sold by John White. From Plates 
made by William Ged^ Goldsmith^ in Edinburgh^ 
1742." The titles, preface^ and ccmtents, occupy 
18 pages; these are printed on brevier, and are 
remarkable on account of being without folios. — 
The body of the work is printed on a small &ced 
nunion, with cut-in notes of the same, in Italics. — 
The Life qfCrod, ^c. occupies 63 pages, of 41 lines 
each, exclusive of the running head-line and the 
catch-line. Hiis is followed by the Account of a 
S^ritucdLffCf which has distinct titles (with imprint). 
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folios, and signatures; evidently for the purpose of 
allowing it to be published sqiarately from the other 
work. The type and page are exactly the same as 
has just been noticed. The number of pages is 33, 
besides the two titles; there is no prefiu^e. This 
book from the smaUness of the type, afibrds a very 
favourable specimen of Ged's proficiency in the art 
of making stereotype plates. 

By the kindness of Alexander Tilloch, Esq. 
whose successful effort in the art of stereotype print- 
ing I shall shortly have occasion to notice, I am 
enabled to present the reader with an impression 
taken from a plate of Ged's edition of SaUustj now 
in that gentleman's possession. It has unfortunately 
received considerable injury, but is yet sufficiently 
perfect to convey some idea of the size and style of 
the work; an impression from it, when in a much 
more perfect state, will be found in the tenth volume 
of the Philosophical Magazine, page 272. It is the 
plate of page IS, but the folio and catch-word have 
been broken off. The plate itself is about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and is a little larger than the page 
of types, the edges having apparently been planed 
down to withm a very short distance of the letters. 
It has been fiustened to the block of wood, on which 
it was raised when in use, by small nails or screws, 
passed through the blank lines at the head and foQt, 
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CATILINA. Cap. XIX. 

la legibof ambitus interrogati poenas Jederant. 
Poft paallo Catilina, pecaniarumrepetandamiii 
reus, prohibiras erat confulacuoi petere; quod 
intra legitiinos dies profiteri ncquiverit. Erat 
eodem tempore Cd. Pi(b, adolefccns nobilis> 
faramae aadacic, egcns, fadiofus, qnem ad 
perturbandam rempablicam tnopia atqne mali 
mores ftimulabant. Cam hoc CacUina 9c An- 
cronins, coniiliocommunicato, parabant in Ca» 
pitolio Kaiendis Januariis L. Cottam & L. 
Torquatam Confales interiicere ; ipfi, faicibns 
i'orreptis, Vi^onem com exercitu ad obtinen- 
dasdaas Hifpauias mittere. £a re cognita rnr- 
tas, in Nonas Febrnarias con (ilium cardis cran« 
ftulerant. Jam tarn non Confalibus modo, feJ 
plerifqae Senatoribus perniciem machinaban- 
tnr. Qpod ni Catalina niaturallet pro cnria fig* 
nam fociis dare ; eo die, poft conditam arbcm 
Romanam, pefTumum £icinas patratum fbreu 
Q^ua nondum freqaentes armati convenerant i 
ca res contilium dircmit. 

XIX. Poftci Flfo in citeriorem Hifpaniaoi 
Quflsftor pro ?r«to7e miflus eft, adnitente CraJ- 
(b ; qaod eum infeftnm inimicam Cn. Pompeio 
cognoverat. Ne^ine tamen fenatus pro?inciam 
invitus dedcrav: quippe fcednm hominem a re- 
pnblica procnl efle volebat : fimal* qaia bon) 
quam plares praciidinm in to patabaiit: & Jam 
turn potentia Cn. Pompeii fbrmidolola erau 
Sfd is Pilb, in provinciam ab cqaitibus Hii'pa- 
nis, qnos in exercitu du€^abat, iter faciens 
occifns eft. Sunt, qui iu dicunt, imperia Cjui 
kijufta, fuperba, crudelia, barbaros nequivifle 
pati : alii autem, equices illos, Cn. Pompeii ve* 
!eres fido(^ne clieixest yolvotate ejus Fifirnem 
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and also through the opening in the centre. The 
back of it is* quite level, but whether rendered so in 
the casting, or by mechanical means afterwards, I 
am unable to conjecture. 

Of the process, pursued by Ged in the manufac- 
turing of his plates, we are entirely ignorant, for the 
vague manner, in which both he and his descendants 
speak of his " tools" and his "implements," conveys 
to us no idea of its nature. Mr. Mores, indeed, 
tells us, that his plates were cast in a mould taken 
from the pages, by sufiusing them with " some sort 
of gypsum," but he does not give any authority for 
this assertion. If such were his process, he must 
have pursued a different and more expeditious 
method, than that practised at the present day, for 
his son states, that he was " able to make plates for 
one half sheet, in less than two hours." But judg- 
ing from the appearance of the plate, I should con- 
clude, that the mould has not been taken from the 
page by sufiusing it with gypsum (plaster) ; for the 
letters do not rise more than the neck of the type 
above, what may be called, the field of the plate, 
which is quite flat, and does not exhibit any marks 
of the shoulders of the types, the scabbards between 
the lines, or the tops of the spaces or quadrats, — 
as it would have done, had the mould been taken 
with gypsum, which, it is well known, insinuates 
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itself into every opening, receives the impression of 
every thing it touches, and leaves corresponding 
openings and marks in whatever is cast in a mould 
formed of it. From the absence of all such marks, 
and the flatness of the field, I am of opinicm, that 
the face of the page must have been slightly pressed 
into the substance destined to form the mould, so as 
just to leave an impression of the &ce and neck of 
the type*. The plate affords further evidence of 
such a process, from the letters, on the extreme 
edges of it, standing up rather higher than the 
others,— owing to the page having made a deeper 
impression in those parts, as almost inevitably hap- 
pens, when such a plan is pursued ; some of the 
letters also in these situations exhibit some appear- 
ance of the shoulder of the type, but there is not 
the least mark of any space or quadrat. 

A considerable interval now occurs unmarked, as 
far as I can learn, with any attempt in the line of 
art, which is the object of my present inquiry ; but 
some processes nearly connected with it, described 
in books published during this interval in Germany, 
are not undeserving of notice. — In the year 1740, 
a small volume was published at Erfurth, the title 
of which may be thus translated : — ^^ A short but 
iiseful introduction to the engraving of plates (or 
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blocks) of wood and steel, for the making of letters, 
ornaments, and other figwres, • • • « and to 
the art of baking plaster, of preparing sand moulds 
for casting letters, vignettes, tail-pieces, medals, and 
of forming matrices from them."* The processes, 
for preparing moulds of plaster and sand, are de- 
tailed in the three first chapters of the third part, 
from page 81 to page 96. 

The forming of moulds of plaster is thus de- 
scribed in the first chapter. Having placed the 
engraving, or piece, of which we wish to have the 
cofffy^ upon a suitable place, let it be surrounded with 
small slips of wood, and little walls, or borders, of 
claj raised round the whole. If it be an engraving 
on wood, it ought to be covered with a light coat of 
oil. There must then be poured upon it as much 
as is thought sufficient of a composition, consisting 
of two and a half parts of baked and finely sifted 
plaster of Paris, one part of well dried brick-dust, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and half a part of 
finely pulverised amianthus; the whole mixed 
together in water, and wdU stirred, in order that 

* Kwtat fiocft mrfxJicAr Andeiiumg von Form mnd SUM-ichnetdeH, 
Erfurt, wriqfi won Joh. Mkh» FumckUr, BwMumdkr und umvert 
Bttekdrmcker, 1740. There is another edition of this book in 8vo. 
bearing the date of 1754. It is to this latter edition that the 
references in the text are made. 
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there may be no lumps. The composition ought t6 
be poured gradually upon it, and spread over the 
piece with the finger, or what is better, with a brushy 
so that no vacancy or air hole may remain. When 
the composition has become hard, the walls of clay 
must be removed, and the mass carefully detached 
from the wooden block ; we thus obtain a mould fit 
to receive the melted metal. 

The second chapter treats of the formation of 
moulds of sand. The author proposes the use of 
such sand, as that which is employed by pewterers, 
and that which is found in the bottom of the tracks 
of wheel carriages. These he mixes with clipped 
wool, or bits (itoupes) of cotton. He also uses as 
ingredients, chalk, and ashes or cinders, from which 
a ley has been drawn. These materials he usually 
binds together with strong beer. When the mix- 
ture is prepared, the piece, from which a mould is 
to be taken, must be sprinkled with finely pounded 
charcoal, and covered with a frame or vessel, in the 
shape of a bottle without a bottom, into which the 
composition is to be poured, and firmly pressed 
down. When the mass is subsequently detached 
from the piece and the frame, it will present a 
mould, into which fused metal may be poured. 

The process detailed in the third chapter is dif- 
ferent from either of the above methods, and is thus 
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described. Dilute itome blood with water, and with 
a brush lay a slight coat of it upon the wood en* 
graving, from which you wish to form the matrice ; 
the effect of this application is to preserve the wood 
from being injured by the heat to which it is after- 
wards exposed. Make a box or tray of paper, a very 
little larger than the cut, and rub it also over with the 
diluted blood. Pour into this tray a litde melted 
lead, then take the cut in both hands, and sink the 
face of it very evenly into the lead, which ought to 
be neither too hot nor too cold. The cut must 
then be detached from the lead, the rough edges 
cut away, and the bottom of the matrice, which has 
thus been formed, rubbed upon a stone to dress it 
exactly. The matrice must then be fixed in a man- 
drill, to the back of which a handle is attached by 
means of a screw, and raised by the handle perpen- 
dicularly over a small paper tray rubbed over with 
blood, as before mentioned, and filled with melted 
type-metal. When the metal has attained the pro- 
per degree of heat, plunge the matrice smartly 
and as evenly as possible into it, and there allow it 
to remain till the metal cools ; there will thus be 
formed a plate, which, with the blade of a knife, 
may be easily detached from the matrice. The 
hand ought to be furnished with a glove, to prevent 
it being burnt by the metal when sttuck ; and in 

G 
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order to preserve the matrice, it may either be 
rubbed over with water, in which blood has been 
mixed, or with diluted nitric acid (eau secondejj 
or be exposed to the smoke of resinous wood.* 

This process bears a strong resemblance to that 
which the sinkers of dies for coins and medals have 
been long in the habit of following, when they wish 
to obtain a proof of their work. For this purpose 
they pour some melted lead upon a piece of paper, 
or upon a table, and when it is on the point of cool- 
ing, they strike the die quickly and strongly upon 
it, in order to make the metal enter the minutest 
lines and cavities. They thus obtain an impression 
of the die in relief. 

Processes, similar to those detailed in the book 
printed at Erfurth, are described in the German 
Encyclopaedia, or Universal Dictionary of the Sci- 
ences and ^rts, published at Frankfort on the 
Maine, in 4to. In the first volume printed in 1 778, 
under the word abklatschen, we read as follows : — 
** Wood-cuts, such as those which are engraved 
for vignettes, being very expensive, fac-similes in 
metal may be taken from them, much cheaper, but 
also less correct and beautiful. To obtain these 
we must pour some melted lead into a paste-board 
tray, and plunge the face of the wood engraving 

* Camus, Hist, de la Star, page 22—^7* 
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into the lead ; which, when cold, supplies us with 
a matrice. This matrice must then be smoked with 
resinous wood, or be rubbed lightly over with very 
fine chalk, in order to prevent the two metals, in 
the subsequent operation, from adhering together. 
Some melted type-metal must then be poured into 
another paste-board tray, and the leaden matrice 
pressed into it with a blow, the force of which 
causes the metal to penetrate all the lines of the 
matrice. By this means we obtain a stamp nearly 
similar, to the wood engraving ; if necessary, it may 
be touched with the graver. It is then fixed upon 
a little square block." It is stated at the end of this 
article, that if it be wished to take a mould from a 
piece of larger dimensions, the process, described 
under the word buchdruckerstockj must be followed. 
This article is contained in the fourth volume pub- 
lished in 1780. 

" For pieces of a certain size," it is said in this 
article, " we must bake some spar^* pound it very 
fine, wet it with a solution of sal-ammoniac, and 
press it. into a frame. The engraved piece is then 
laid upon the mass of spar, and forcibly pressed 

* The spar here mentioned is either the calcareous spar, or 
the common heavy spar of the Sciagraj^ia of Bergmann ; the for- 
mer of these is now called carhonate of lime, and the latter sul- 
phate of barytes.— Cafmw. 
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into it; after this the engraving is removed, and the 
spar left to dry. When it is dry, the fused metal 
is poured into it, and it is shaken gently in order 
that the metal may penetrate into all the lines, — 
The print or stamp, which the metal exhibits, when it 
has cooled, only requires to be slightly touched 
with the graver."* 

These, or similar processes, for taking copies in 
metal from wood engravings, appear to have been 
in use in Germany about the time of which I am 
now speaking, but I cannot learn that it was ever 
attempted to extend them to the making of plates 
from pages composed of types. 

In the year 1775, an attempt at stereotype print- 
ing was made at Philadelphia, by Benjamin Me- 
com, nephew of the illustrious Dr. Franklin. He 
cast plates, it is said, for several pages of the New 
Testament, and made considerable progress towards 
its completion; but he never effected itf 

I have now approached an era remarkable, in the 
typographical annals of Britain, for a second dis*p 
covery and successful practice of the art of making 

* Camus, HUt. de la Ster. pages 28—31. 
t Thomases Hlttory of Printing in America^ voL i. p, ?16, vol, 
ii. page 68. 
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stereotype plates. It appears from a statement pub- 
lished 20 years ago, by Alexander Tilloch, Esq. so 
well known to the scientific world as the intelligent 
Editor of the Philosophical Magazine^ that some 
time prior to the year 1780, without any knowledge 
of Ged's previous invention, the practicability of 
^^ founding" whole pages suggested itself to his mind. 
Such a plan, he thought, would be an improvement 
in the art of printing, and productive of ^' many 
advantages in point of economy." But as the ac- 
count of his invention and proceedings is not long, 
I prefer giving it in his own words. After men- 
tioning some of the expected advantages, he says, — 

^^ I communicated my ideas upon this subject to 
Mr. Foulis, printer to the University of Glasgow, 
my native city, and where I then resided, who fhr- 
nished me with a page of types ready set up, or 
composed, for my first experiment,* which had suf- 
ficient success to induce me to try others, and con- 
vinced Mr. Foulis of the possibility of producing 
plates, which would yield impressions not to be d&- 
tinguished firom those taken from types. 

^^ If I had seen some of the advantages which such 

a plan promised, Mr Foulis saw and pointed out 

many more, of such a nature as could only present 

themselves to a regular bred practical printer.— 

* The first experiment was made in 1779. 
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We agreed to prosecute the business together, and^ 
if possible, to bring it to perfection, and in pursu- 
ance of this resolution performed, I may say, innu- 
merable experiments, till we at last overcame every 
difficulty, and were able to produce plates, the im- 
pressions from which could not be distingui^ed 
from those taken from the types, from which they 
were cast. 

^^ In the mean time we learnt that our art, or one 
extremely similar, had been practised many years 
before by Mr. Ged, and soon after the world was 
favoured by Mr. Nichols with an interesting pam- 
phlet,, entitled " Biographical Memoirs of William 
Gedj including a particular account of his progress 
in the art of Block-Printing *^ Here Mr. Tilloch 
enters into a short account of Ged's proceedings, 
and then resumes his own narrative. ^^ Though we 
had reason to fear, from what we found Ged had met 
with, that our effi>rts would experience a similar 
opposition from prejudice and ignorance, we per- 
severed in our object for a considerable time, and 
at last resolved to take out patents for England, 
Scodand, and Ireland, to secure to ourselves, for 
the usual term, the benefits of our invention; for 
the discovery was still as much our own, as if nothing 
similar had been practised before ; Ged's knowledge 
of the art having died with his son. The patents 
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were accordingly obtained. As to benefits, however, 
I have as yet reaped none, and Mr. Foulis, I be- 
lieve, has reaped as few, for owing to circumstances 
of a private nature, and which no way concern the 
public to know, the business was laid aside for a 
time, and having ailerwards quitted Glasgow, and 
removed to London, I soon found myself so much 
occupied with other concerns, that I have hardly 
had time to think upon it since. I ought, however, 
to observe here, that its being suspended was not 
on account of any imperfection attending the art, 
or objections against its being a fit subject to be 
prosecuted. On the contrary, several small volumes 
were printed from plates made by myself and Mr. 
Foulis, and the editions were sold to the trade with- 
out any intimation of their being printed out of the 
common way ! We had heard whispers that our 
. work could not possibly be such as would pass for 
common printing ! The trade knew what we were 
at, and would take care of any thing done in the 
newfangled *may. The first essays, therefore, were 
in the lowest sense of the word common : one or 
two histories* and a cheap edition of The Econ6mf 

* '< A kind of books technically so called, such as The Seven 
Champions of Christendom ; The Twelve Caesars ; The History 
of Valentine and Orson ; TheFrench Convert ; and sudi scientific 
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of Human Life. We also printed a Greek volume, 
XenophorCs Annabasis^ 1783, and had plates for 
several small volumes of the English Poets almost 
finished, but the latter were never put to press."* 

Mr. Tilloch, in tliis statement, does not en^- 
ter into any " detail of particulars respecting the 
processes" pursued by him, but having in the most 
liberal and polite manner replied to my enquiries 
on the subject, I am enabled to state, that the prin- 
cipal feature of the process consisted in taking a 
mould from the pages by means of plaster of Paris. 
Trial was made of several other substances, but the 
preference was given to this. He never, he says, 
found any difficulty in making the melted metal 
^nter completely into all the lines of the moulds, 
provided they were thoroughly dry and hot. The 
greatest difficulties he had to encounter were to ren- 
der the plates level at the back, and raise them to 
their proper height. To accomplish these objects 
he fastened the backs of the plates with cement to 
blocks of wood ; then laying the plate on its face, 
and fastening it and the block down, with a long 
plane, supported at both ends by bearefts, which 

and classical performances, of which great numbers are (were) 
annually exported to America.*' 

* PkUosopfiical Magazine, voL x. pages 272—275. 



prevented the plane from cutting beyond a certain 
depth, he reduced the block to the proper height. 
This method, however, being found extremely slow 
and inconvenient, and causing the plates to occupy 
more room, when out of use, than was desirable, was 
soon abandoned, and the following expedient tried. 
The plate was supported upon a brass block, hol- 
low on its under side, and pierced with several 
cross slits, of sufficient width, compared with the 
lines of the plate, to allow a little deviation, so as to 
permit small screw nails, passed through perforations 
made between the lines, wherever room could be 
best found for them, to be put through these slits, 
and fastened by nuts on the under side. The plate 
was applied to the block as follows: — a piece of 
paper was put over the block to prevent adhesion, 
the paper was covered with a stiff cement of rosin, 
&c. and the plate put in its place on the block. — - 
The block having been previously warmed suffi- 
ciendy to soften the cement, the whole was placed 
between two level surfaces, and a weight put upon 
the upper one; and when the upper surface was 
brought by the weight to touch two bearers of the 
exact height of a type, the block, plate, &c. were 
put into cold water to prevent any more of the ce- 
ment from being pressed out The plate was then 
perforated, and fastened to the block by the screws 

H 
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and nuts already mentioned. It being impossible 
that Mr. Tilloch could remain satisfied with this 
method, which, though an improvement on the first, 
was still found too slow and troublesome, he made 
trial of several other methods, and at length by 
making improvements in his apparatus, he succeeded 
in casting the plates of one uniform thickness. — 
Having succeeded in this most important point, be 
raised them to the proper height by means of such 
brass blocks as are now in use, and which will be 
explained hereafter. 

Having been obligingly favoured by Mr. Tilloch 
with the loan of several of his plates, I am enabled 
to present the reader with specimens of both his 
Greek and Roman stereotype. The plates have 
unavoidably been exposed to much ill usage during 
a course of 40 years; but notwithstanding, their 
present state is such, as to render all apology for 
them unnecessary, and to afford convincing evi- 
dence of the truth of Mr. Tilloch's assertion, that, 
when fii'st made, they yielded impressions " which 
could not be distinguished from those taken from the 
types, from which they were cast" Each of these 
plates are raised upon wooden blocks, according to 
the method first pursued by Mr. Tilloch, and are 
consequently some of the earliest of his productions. 
They are each of the exact size of the page of letters, 
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but are of diflferent degrees of thickness ; the Greek 
plate being about a tenth, and the Roman plate 
about an eighth, of an inch thick, reckoning from 
the face of the letter to the back of the plate. The 
field, or flat body, of the Greek plate is not thicker 
than strong card-paper; that of another plate, raised 
upon a brass block as noticed above, is even thin- 
ner, the whole plate not being more than one twelfth 
of an inch thick. From this description, it will be 
evident to such of my readers as are conversant 
with the practice of casting stereotype plates, that 
the types must have been prepared for the purpose, 
in the same manner as at present ; — the shoulders 
of the types* have not been dressed off, and the 
spaces and quadrats, together with the leads put be- 
tween the lines, have been cast of the exact height 
of the shoulder, and rendered square on the top, 
thus making the page, when composed, present a 
smooth and solid body immediately below the neck 
of the type. To Mr. Tilloch, therefore, the art 
of stereotype is indebted for the introduction of 
the high spaces and quadrats, which have been 

* The ahoulders of a type are the square comers of the shank, 
or body, immediately below the heck ; they are usually dressed 
off at an angle. The spaces are the short pieces of metal placed 
between words; and the quadrats are larger pieces used for 
fining up the blank parts of lines, &c. 
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subsequently adopted by Earl Stanhope, to whom 
both Mr. Tilloch and Mr. Foulis communicated 
every particular respecting their process. And, as 
there can be no doubt, that the information his 
Lordship thus obtained, formed the ground work t)f 
the process afterwards recommended by him, as will 
indeed be sufficiently evident from the above account, 
Mr. Tilloch is justly entitled to be considered as 
the founder of the system of stereotype, now gene- 
rally practised in England. 

That portion of the last century, of which I am 
now treating, is also remarkable for the first known 
attempt at polytyping. This was one of the many 
projects, which emanated from the fertile invention 
of the celebrated Dr. Franklin ; and is mentioned 
by M. Rochon, member of the French Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, and afterwards Director of 
the Marine Observatory at Brest, in a Memoire 
upon a machine for engraving which he had invent- 
ed. Before describing this machine, he states, that 
Franklin had excited his curiosity by shewing him 
some attempts, which he had made in America, to 
print as fast as one could write. ^^ The means, 
which Franklin appears to have employed," says 
he, " consist in writing upon paper with a glutinous 
ink. He then powders his writing with emery or 



Specimen of Messrs. Tilloch and Foulis's Reman 

Stereotype. 

4 HOMER'S ILIAD. XIII. 57. 

Infrangible, immortal : there they ftay. 
The father of the floods purfues his way ; 
Where, like a tempeft dark*ning heav'n around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 
Th* impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, 
Embatterd roll*d, as He^lor rufliM along. 
To the loud tumult and the barb'rous cry. 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the fhores reply ; 
They tow deftrudion to the Grecian*name, 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, rifing from the feas 'profound. 
The god whofe earthquakes rock the iblid ground. 
Now wears a mortal form ; like Calchas feen, 
Such his loud voice, and fuch his manly mien ; 
His ihouts inceflant ev*ry Greek infpire. 
But moft th* Ajaces, adding fire to fire. 

'Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raife ; 
Oh recoUeft your ancient worth and praife ! 
*Tis yours to fiive us, if you cealc to fear ; 
Flight, more than fhameful, is deftruSive here. 
On other works tho* Troy with fury fall. 
And pourherarmieso*erourbatter*dwall; [thrown. 
There, Greece has ib-ength : but this, this part o*er 
Her ftrength were vain ; I dread for you alone. 
Here Hedlor rages like the force of fire. 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his fire. 
If yet fome heav'nly pow'r your breaft excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, and ftring your arms to fight, 
Greece yet may live, her threaten*d fleet maintain. 
And Hedor*s force, and Jove*6 own aid, be vain. 



Specimen of Messrs. Tilloch and Foulis's Greek 

Stereotype. 

KTPOr ANABA2. B. 91 

TcXcLyri TYj €(po^Q TYi^e. ^Xoy tiv* Tri 
t * I I I 

TcXoL TCCLooihldvou sxsXev€^ rare ^e oifxa 
riKiQ dpoLreXXoirri xmuxoL^ STueyL^e tu^) 

y itTCvryleiXjxy 0/ ttj (xpwXaxg^, KX^ajp^o^ 
ruyjjdv rore rou; rd^ei^ sTntncoTcSy, etTue 
roU 7r^o<puXoL^ij xeXeveiy t»$ xyj^uxol^ ttb^ 
^tfzeyeiyy oi')(?i^ oiv ^oXcuryj. ^Trei ^e xa- 
re^yi(ri ro ^ooirioixcty o)cm kolXco^ ^X^^ 
o^axrQou TrdrrYi (paXoLyfoL Ttinu^Wy "^^^ ^^ 
aoTcXcoy [xfi^iifct xarcKpcLVYi etvoUj emX^in 
T8$ oLyyeXH^j xcu cwro^ re TCOoyiXQe r»$ 
re evoTrXordrov^ '^yj^^ ^^ evei^e^oLroo^ 
rSy oLurov ^oajridirSy^ xcu roT^ aXXoi^ 
^^oLrrryoT^rouuroL ecpoatrev. "ETret ^eTC^o^ 
roT^ dyyeXoi^ rio-ou/, m'JroL rl (iovXoivro. 
I eXeyoy art Tueoi CTroydcoy rixoiey ay- 
^f^e^9 olriye^ IxcLyoi etsovrou ri re ttol^ol 
QciaiXeco^ roTf ^'EXXntny aTroLyyetXcUy xou 
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the dust of ca3t iron, pounded and sifted, and after- 
wards places it between two plates, one of which, 
namely the one which is to receive the writing, ought 
to be of soft metal, as tin or copper, the dther of a 
hard stone or iron. On these two plates being passed 
through a rolling press, an indention of the writing 
will be made in the plate of soft metal. From this 
plate a number of copies may be taken by the opera- 
tions of copper-plate printing." 

The copies obtained from a plate of this descrip- 
tion having a disagreeable appearance, Rochon, to 
remedy this, proposed to write with a steel point 
upon a plate of copper varnished and prepared as 
for etching, and then to cover the plate with aqua- 
fortis, which will, of course, corrode the plate in all 
the traces made upon it by the point. When the 
acid and varnish are removed, the writing will be 
found sujfficiently indented in the plate to allow of 
copies being taken from it; but as these will only 
present a copy of the writing in reverse, they must, 
whilst the ink is yet fresh, be each placed upon a 
blank sheet of damp and prepared paper, and strong- 
ly pressed. Neat and legible copies will thus be 
obtained. Rochon was of opinion, that this method 
might be found very useful in all cases, where it 
was desirable to obtain, in a short space of time, a 
number of copies of any manuscript of no great 
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exteot, when a printing-press could not be had 
recourse to. Interesting memoirs, he says, the print- 
ing of which had been prohibited, were printed in 
this manner. The same process was also used in 
the publication of flying gazettes.* 

At this time the press in France was placed under 
severe restraint, and in order to secure the full ob* 
servance of the prohibitory regulations, there were 
others, which did not permit the acquirement of a 
press and other printing materials by any person at 
his pleasure. It hence became a favourite object 
with the literary characters of that country, to dis- 
cover a method, by which autliors might be enabled 
to print their works under their own inspection, 
without subjecting themselves to the operation of 
these regulations. In furtherance of this object, 
Bochon, after his first essays, was instigated by the 
celebrated Turgot and Morellet to endeavour to 
bring to perfection a project, which he had long 
entertained, of engraving by means of a machine. 
With their wishes he complied, and the result of 
his labours was a machine, by which he was ena- 
bled to stamp letters into plates of metal, with great 
facility, and with more expedition than a compo- 
sitor can arrange types in his stick. By particular 

* Camus, HUt, de la Stir, pages 33 — 36; and Nicholson's 
Journal of Nat. Phil, S(v. voL iii. 4to. page 64. 
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contrivances the pressure, it is said, was so regulated 
as that all the impressions were made to the same 
depth, and the spaces between the words could be 
so varied as to preserve the regular and uniform 
termination of the lines. Condorcet and Bossut 
made a favourable report respecting this machine to 
the Academy of Sciences, and expressed an opinion 
that it might be useful in armies, fleets, and public 
offices, for the printing of orders, &c. It seems to 
have been principally intended for the stamping of 
plates to be used at the rolling-press, but its inven*- 
tor also expected that stereotype plates might be 
cast from the plates engraved by it. I cannot, how- 
ever, learn that it was ever applied to this purpose.* 

The year 1784 is a memorable era in the history 
of stereotype and polytype printing, in France, as 
the attempts, which were made in that year in these 
arts by Fran^ois-Ignace-Joseph Hoffinann, a native 
of Alsace, but residing at that time in France, ex- 
cited the emulation of the artists of that nation, and 

* A description of this machine was inserted in the BibRo- 
ffi^que PHyticth^conomique, for 1785, and in the fourth rdume of the 
Journal de Phytique, under the title of Memoire sur la Typographies 
a translation of which, with a plate of the machine, will be Ibund 
in Nichcdson's Journal of Nat, PhiL ^c vOl. iii, page 61, 4ta 
This machine was presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1781* 
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produced an uninterrupted series of efibrts, which 
in the course of twenty years brought the art of 
stereotype printing to that state of perfection in 
which it is now there practised. — Availing himself 
of the then recent discoveries, of Darcet respecting 
the easy fusibility of certain alloys of bismuth,* 
Hoffmann attempted to apply some of these to the 
formation of stereotype plates, by pressing them into 
moulds, or matrices, the idea of forming which, 
from pages of types, he had taken from the previous 
essays of Ged. 

He thils describes his process in a manuscript 
memoir, quoted by M, Camus : — " With a page, 
composed of types in the usual manner, he made an 
impression in a mass of soft £sit earth, mixed with 
plaster (gypsum), and prepared with a glutinous 
paste of syrup of gum and potatoe starch. This 
impression became a matrice, into which a compo- 
sition of lead, bismuth, and tin, being pressed at the 
moment of cooling, gave plates, which exhibited, in 
relief, fac-similes of the types, which had been used 
to form the matrice." In another part of the same 

* Six parts of bismuth, four of tin, and three of lead form an 
alloy, which becomes very soft at the heat of boiling water^.and 
which may be kneaded like wax, when half fluid. Eight parts 
of bismuth, five of lead, and three of tin form an alloy, which 
melts at a heat less than that of boiling water. 
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memoir, it appears, that, before pouring the alloy 
into the clay matrices, he heated in a stove both 
them and the trowel, with which he spread and 
pressed the alloy into them, in order to prevent a 
too rapid and unequal cooling of the metal. In- 
stead of the composition above mentioned, he some- 
times used clay, mixed with Spanish white and 
Champagne chalk. The solid plate, which was the 
result of this process,, when squared and properly 
adjusted, he fixed with pins upon a square block of 
walnut-tree wood. 

By this process Hofimann printed many sheets of 
his Journal Polytypej and announced as a stereo- 
typed (or in his phrase a polytyped) book, the JBe- 
cherches historiques sur les Maures^ by De Chenier, 
which appeared in 1787, in three volumes, 8vo. — 
After a careful examination of this book, M. Camus 
is of opinion, that, with the exception of the tables 
which are at the end of each volume, the whole of 
it has been stereotyped.* To his account of it 
Camus joins a specimen of one of the pages, taken 
from a plate which had been lent to him ; this spe- 
cimen, though certainly nothing to boast of, is pro- 
bably not much inferior in appearance to what an 
impression taken from the types would have been. 

But Hoffmann did not confine his efforts to the 

* Camus, HiiU de la Ster. pages 38 — 42. 

I 
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formation of stereotype plates only; he also at- 
tempted, by means of the same alloyed metal, to 
produce polytype plates, to be used after the manner 
of copper-plate printing. In the memoir which has 
already been quoted, he states, that having found 
this alloy capable of receiving by pressure the most 
delicate impressions, ^^he found means to make 
plates, which bore en creux^ like an engraving, the 
writing, or design, which he had made, upon a 
highly polished plate of copper, with an earthy paint 
(couleur terrestrej, if this plate was pressed upon 
the alloyed metal at the moment of cooling." Hoff- 
mann acknowledges, that this kind of engraving 
*was attended with difficulties, and it does not appear 
that he made much use of it. 

The result of these processes he announced in 
the year 1784, as appears by the following note, 
signed by Le Roi, of the Academy of Sciences, on 
the 1 3th of March, 1 784. « A t half past 1 1 o'clock 
this morning, the President Sarron, M. Bailly, and 
myself, having called at Messrs. Hoffmann's house, 
were presented with a plate of copper, upon which 
each of us wrote a sentence with a black ink, with 
which we were provided. We returned this plate, 
with the sentences written upon it, at six minutes past 
12 ; at 30 minutes past 12, die plate was again re- 
turned to us, having in the mean time been used to 
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make another plate capable of printing these sen- 
tences, and we effaced the sentences from this first 
plate; at 45 minutes past 12, there was brought to 
us a proof of our sentences, which we now submit 
to the inspection of the Academy." To this note 
there is attached the proof in question, which it is 
evident has been taken from a plate indented in the 
manner of a copper-plate engraving. The writing 
is distinct and legible; but it resembles in appear- 
ance a writing made with thick and muddy ink. 

At the end of the year 1784, Hoffmann published 
a Prospectus du Journal Polytype des Sciences et des 
ArtSf in which he announced that if the public 
should encourage his undertaking, the Journal 
should appear on the first of January, 1785. This 
Prospectus was published in two sizes ; namely, one 
leaf in small folio, the characters of which resemble 
those called Roman; and two leaves in 8vo. the 
characters of which are those of common writing. 
M. Camus is of opinion, that the capital letters 
forming the tide and first word of the folio size, have 
been struck with a punch ; and that the other let- 
ters, as well as the whole of those of the 8vo. have 
been traced by the hand with an ink, which, when 
hard, has left an impression in a plate of metal, in 
the manner noticed above. 

In the above year, Hoi&nann and his son obtained 
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an exdqsive privilege for 15 years of " engraving 
en cretuc and in relief by the processes of a new art," 
and in January, 1785, this privilege was extended 
to their Journal. But they soon experienced oppo- 
sition from the copper-plate printers, and anticipat- 
ing similar opposition on the part of the other 
printers, they petitioned the Keeper of the Seals, de 
Miromenil, to grant them the customary privilege 
for printing, under the distinguishing title of ^^ Im^ 
'primerie 'polytyjper In consequence of their peti- 
tion, a commission was issued on the 17th of August, 
1 785, to examine their processes, and receive from 
them a specification of the secret of their art. — 
The commissioners having executed the trust as- 
signed to tliem, and made a somewhat favourable 
report,* an order of council was issued on the 5th 

* There are attached to this document, 1st. a sheet of music, 
entitled ^^Donwne mivum, motet d troU voix,'** and at the end, 
** ecritpar DouviOe et nudti^iipar lepdlytype ;" this has been printed 
from a plate en creux; it bears a great resemblance to a piece 
written with a dirtj ink. 2d. Another proof of a page in folio, 
entitled ** Tdbkau giniaiogique et chronologique des Ctfmpagnies de 
Commerce itMies en France par Lettres-patente*.** The writing of 
this is in general more neat, but it is sometimes also feeblj render- 
ed. 3d. A proof of six verses (the first ** Un Mc&tre ivrogne dans la 
rue*\ taken off upon very strong paper, and upon which there 
is written with the hand " First attempt in relief." The cha- 
racters of this proof are those of common writing, and really 
appear to be printed from a plate bearing them in relie£— CamtM. 
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of December, 1785, authorising the new method of 
printing practised by Messrs. Hoffinann. But they 
enjoyed this privilege a very short time, for on the 
25th of SqJtember, 1787, seals were placed, by or- 
der of the King, on the doors of their establishment; 
and on the 1st of November, in the same year, the 
office was suppressed by a second order in council. 
This proceeding appears to have been caused by the 
Messrs. Hoffinann having been engaged in printing 
prohibited writings. Notwithstanding this unfor- 
tunate event, Hoffinann did not abandon his endea- 
vours to bring his several processes to perfection ; 
and in 1792, proposed others of a different descrip- 
tion, — but before detailing them it is necessary to 
notice the attempts of others.* 

The boasting manner in which Hoffinann an- 
nounced his discoveries, and the mystery in which 
he endeavoured to envelope them, raised a general 
curiosity, and incited many others to attempt to 
produce similar results. Amongst these attempts, 
may be noticed, those of BuUiard, author of the 
Flore Franfatse, and of Lh^ritier, Member of the 
National Institute, who succeeded in producing some 
specimens of polytype, either by the same or very 
similar processes; and of Pierres, already mentioned, 

* Camus, Hiit. de la SUr, pages 38—51. 
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who attempted to cast stereotype plates in moulds 
of sand. A plate of this description, formed of cop- 
per, he submitted to the inspection of M. Camus, 
who has inserted an impression taken from it in his 
work, but it cannot be called a successful effi>rt — 
All the letters are sufficiently distinct, but the cc^ 
per has failed to acquire the sharpness and clearness 
of the original types, every stroke being as strong 
again as it should be; the effect indeed is such as 
might be expected from a page, every type of which 
had been bruised with a hammer. 

Soon after Hoffinann announced his publications, 
Pingeron, a skilful mechanic, wrote a letter,* con- 
taining observations having reference to both the 
processes of Hoffinann. For the purpose of stereo- 
typing, he proposed to make a composition, formed 
of talc, gypsum, clay, Venice tripoli, and founders* 
sand, capable of receiving a dear impression ; to 
press into this mass the face of a page composed of 
types, and then to pour melted type-metal into the 
matrice thus formed. Oki the subject of the other 
branch of the art, he thus expressed himself: — ^^ I 
have for more than thirty years been acquainted with 
a process, by which writings might be multiplied 

* Published in the Mcrcure de France^ on the 25th of March, 
1786. 
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prodigiously in a very short time, but the abuse, 
which might be made of it, has induced me to keep 
it secret. The small bulk of the apparatus, and the 
silence, with which the work could be carried on, 
would greatly contribute to elude the vigilance of 
those who are charged with the preservation of good 
order," Pingeron's letter was reprinted in the 
Traits SlAnentaire de VImprimeriey or Manuel de 
rimprimeriej by Momoro, published in 1 793, but 
which the author assures us was written about 1785. 
He also gives at page 293, under the word Pdy^ 
type^pa^ej directions for the composition of a sand 
fit for receiving the impression of types or similar 
things. The basis of his composition is German 
spar, well baked and ground with water, in which 
sal-ammoniac has been dissolved, in the proportion 
of one pound to two quarts.* This composition, 
he states, to be capable of bearing many castings 
without breaking. 

Under the influence of the same motive as ac- 
tuated him in the invention of his machine, Rochon, 
at the suggestion of Condorcet, attempted to shew 
the possibility of forming plates for large works, 
with a very small quantity of types. The whole of 
the types he possessed were contained in a box of 

* Camus, Hist, de la SUr, pages 52—^. 
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the form of a book, and were sufficient for the com- 
position of four lines only. " When these four lines 
were composed," says Rochon, " I took an impres- 
sion from them in fine plaster, mixed with charcoal 
dust. This mould served me to take many copies 
in metal of the four lines I had composed. The 
mould should be very dry, and a light pressure on 
the metal, when beginning to cool, tends greatly 
to produce a good plate. It requires seven or eight 
such pieces to form a page. I can assert that this 
process is neither long nor difficult. It affi>rds a 
ready means of making corrections and additions."* 

Rochon presented a specimen of his performance 
to the Academy of Sciences on the 8th of February, 
1786, and an impression from it is inserted by 
Camus, in his Hist, de la Stiriotypie. This impres- 
sion has a most miserable appearance, the types, 
from which the plate was formed, having evidently 
been very bad ones. 

The page was originally composed of five pieces, 
but one of them has been lost. The pieces are 
fastened to the block of wood, on which they are 
raised, by their ends being secured by a small border 
of wood nailed upon the block. The discovery of 

* Memoirt tur la T^pographief inserted in the Journal de Phy- 
nquCi brumaire an 7* page 375 ; Nu^toUon't Journal, voL iii, page 
71, 4to. 
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this means of multiplying the copies of a book, with- 
out going into the workshop of a printer, Camus 
designates as a triumph over despotism.* 

But the most successful of those, whose attention 
was directed to this subject by the publication of 
Hofimann's Journal Polytype^ was Joseph Carez,f 
a printer of Toul, who may with truth be regarded 
as the founder of the method of stereotyping, now 
practised in France. Some numbers of the Journal 
having fallen into his hands in the year 1785, he 
was so struck with the advantages which the new 
process promised, that he immediately instituted a 
series of experiments, which were attended with 
such success, that, in a short time, he published edi- 
tions of several large volumes from plates made by 
his own peculiar process. These editions he called 
omotyped^ signifying the junction of many types in 
one. 

Carez at first attempted to accomplish his object 
by means of moulds of plaster taken from pages of 
types; but he soon abandoned this method, and 

* Camus, Hift. ie la St&r. page 55 — 58. 

-f Carez was returned, in 1791, bj the department of La 
Meurthe, to the first Legislature ; and was a member of the Com* 
mittee on Assignats. He was sub-prefect at Toul, in 1801, in 
which jear he died. 

K 
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after many experiments adopted a process, which 
is satisfactorily explained in a letter to M« Camus, 
from M. Caffarelli, an intimate friend of M. Carez, 
and who had often witnessed his proceedings. — 
The page, after being composed in the usual way 
with moveable types, and carefully corrected, was 
inclosed in an iron chase, in which it was firmly 
held by screws. It was then attached, with the face 
downwards, to the underside of a block of oak 
wood, suspended from one arm of an iron lever, or 
swing beam (bascule). Upon the top of a wooden 
pillar, resting on the ground and immediately un- 
derneath the page, there was placed a thin card or 
paste-board tray, rubbed over with oil. The wo A- 
man then took, from a furnace close at hand, a quan- 
tity of melted type-metal, which he poured into the 
paste-board tray, and attentively watched its cooling. 
The moment that it began to be covered with a slight 
cloud, he let the block of wood and page fall upon 
it, and thus an impression, en creux^ of the page was 
formed. The whole was then detached from the 
block; the page and the plate were separated, which 
was done very readily ; and the plate was careftilly 
examined. The workman then took off what was 
necessary, cut down the edges, and lastly fixing 
this plate to the under side of the block, or raw, he 
let it fall upon some fused metal, placed as before 
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on the sole of the machine, and thus obtained a 
plate^ in relief, fit for printing with. This plate 
was then carefully examined, and cleaned ; its edges 
were cut o£P, sufficient being left at top and bottom 
to afford hold for a screw. The plate was then re- 
duced by a plane, to a determinate thickness, which 
was scarcely the twelfth of an inch below the neck 
of the letter. In this state, when wanted, it was 
attached by screws to a block of wood properly ad- 
justed, and impressions taken from it in the usual 
manner. 

In 1786, Carez executed by this process an edi- 
tion of a church-book with the notes (livre dCeglise 
notfjy in two volumes, large 8vo. of more than 1000 
pages each ; and subsequently printed in the same 
manner twenty liturgical volumes, or instructions 
for the use of the diocese. On his return home, 
after attending his duties in the first Legislature, he 
finished in the same manner an edition of a classical 
dictionary and of an octavo bible on the sized type 
called nonpareil. M. Camus has inserted an im- 
pression, taken from a plate of this bible. It is a 
ftill sized octavo page, being 7 inches long and 4 
broad, divided in two colunms. It conveys a very 
fiivourable idea of the success with which Carez had 
prosecuted the art; it being, as Camus justly re- 
marks, surprising to see, with what clearness, types, 
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«o very small and so close, have been rendered by 
stereotyping. 

From two authentic documents, which Camus 
inserts, it appears, that Carez had completed his 
process, and was successfully practising it, in the 
autumn of 1787.* 

The arbitrary manner, in which Hoffmann was 
deprived of his establishment in 1787, did not dis- 
courage him from further prosecuting the art. In 
1792, he applied to the Minister of the Interior for 
a patent, for the exclusive exercise of a new process 
which he had invented. ^^ The processes, which he 
had before made use of," says he, in the memoir 
which he presented on this occasion, ** gave him no 
other advantage than permanent editions. For ajs, 
before he could make his polytype plates, he had to 
incur the expense of composing and correcting, as 
in common printing, no saving was derived from 
this mode of printing, but rather an increase of ex- 
pense, which was not always compensated by the 
power of preserving the edition." Hoffmann, there- 
fore, was desirous of discovering a more ready 
method of producing solid plates than by the (q)era- 
tion c^ common printing. . 

For this purpose he prepared two kinds of types, or 

* Camusy Hitt, de la SUr, pages 5a— 65. 
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punches, for making tlie impressions of letters in his 
moulds. The first kind consisted of single types, 
such as are used in printing ; the second of the same 
letters, but joined together so as to form the sylla- 
bles of the most frequent occurrence in the French 
language, such as, ais^ etre^ eurs^ ment^ ^c. This 
union of many letters an a single tj^pe gave him the 
power of impressing several letters at once, each of 
which would otherwise hav^ required a particular 
motion. He called the art of making moulds from 
his types, the art of polytype : and that of joining 
many letters together, the art of logotype J'^ 

Each of his types was fixed in a block of coppet*, 
which, by its incisions and notches, furnished the 
means of placing it at a right angle upon the piece 
of clay intended to form the mould, and of sinking 
it perpendicularly and to a precise depth into it. — 

Hoffinann also prepared, in a similar manner, a 

« 

* The idea of joining the letters, forming the words and ^Ua- 
bles of the most frequent occurrence, into one type, Hoffinann 
appears to have adopted from a book published by M. Saint Paul, 
at Paris, in 1776, entitled Noroeau SysUme Typogrofhique^ ou Moym 
de Mmkiuer de moitU le TnvoaU et ksFrais de Compotition^ j[c, deamvert 
en I774,|»r Madame de***; and from An Introduction to LogogrO' 
£hy^ published at London, in 1783, by Mr. Henry Johnson. A 
patent for this mode of printing was soon after taken out in Eng- 
land, by Mr. Walter, and some books were printed in this man- 
ner, but it was soon abandoned. 
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knife, or plane, for the purpose of making a trench 
in the clay, before sinking the types into it, and of 
thus removing the excess of clay, which would other- 
wise have choaked the face of the letters. 

A piece of clay, (prepared in the manner describ- 
ed at page 56,) was pressed into a frame of copper, 
attached to which was a moveable copper rule. — 
This rule being fixed at the bottom of the first 
line, the knife was slid along it, and the space of 
the line marked out. Each type, that was neces- 
sary, was then sunk into the clay, care being taken 
to hold it against the rule in such a manner, that 
by means of the notch, in which the rule fixed itself, 
the impression was always upright and of an equal 
depth. — Such, were the means, which Hofimann 
adc^ted to avoid the expenses of the composition of 
the pages; and with three hundred and seventy 
types to compose plates sufficient for the printing of 
a volume. 

The manner of obtaining plates from the moulds, 
when completed according to the above process, is 
thus described by him : — " Nothing more is requir- 
ed than to attach the mould to a stamp or screw-press, 
in the manner of a seal or die, and to put it in a 
chase which rises about half a line above the mould, 
and forms a fi*ame for it. The mould being thus 
disposed, some of the alloy of lead, bismuth, and 
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tin, must be melted, and, when it has so far cooled, 
that it will not bum a piece of card, it must be poured 
into a large paste-board tray, placed before the 
press. Whilst yet fluid, the edges of the metal 
must be unceasingly brought with a very thin cop- 
per trowel into the middle, in order that it may 
cool equally ; and, when the whole is in the state of 
sealing wax fit to receive the seal, the tray is placed 
under the press, and by a single turn of the screw, 
a solid plate is formed, bearing exactly the impres- 
sion of the earthen mould. The pressure ought to 
be given at the very instant of cooling.'* 

A note, written upon one of the copies of the 
memoir of Hoffmann, states, that on the 16th of 
February, 1792, a patent was granted to him for 
exercising, during 15 years, the ^^ art polytype et /o- 
gotype" He afterwards conveyed this grant to John 
Daniel Saltzmann, by an act of the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1792, made before Laquiante, notary of Stras- 
burgh.* 

It does not appear, that any works were ever ex- 
ecuted according to this process ; indeed it is most 
probable that there never were any, for it must be 
evident to every one at all acquainted with printing, 
that it never could be successful. For independent 
of the extreme and, I should think, insurmountable 

* Camus, HuL de la SUr, pages 66—72. 
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difficulties of sinking each letter into the mould 
exactly perpendicular, and neither too distant from, 
nor too near to, its adjoining letters, and all of them 
to the same eicactly determinate depth, the thick- 
ness of the thinnest possible piece of paper ma]png 
a material difference in prmting, — it would be utter- 
ly impossible to preserve the square appearance of 
a page; for as the person, who was forming the 
mould, would never know, until he arrived at the 
end of a line, how many letters it would contain, he 
would be reduced to the necessity of either making 
improper divisions, or of leaving the lines of unequal 
lengths. And it may well be doubted, whether the 
labour and time, required for the formation of such 
a mould, would not be infinitely greater than for 
the composition of a page. 

Many French artists after Hoffmann continued 
to make experiments in the processes of polytype 
and stereotype printing. Of these the most deserv- 
ing of notice was Gengembre, afterwards engineer 
to the Mint His first experiments were made in 
1789, but their course was interrupted by a voyage, 
which he made to America in 1791. The object of 
the first process, employed by this artist, was to 
obtain, from a simple design, or from a page of 
writing, a plate which might be used like a copper- 
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plate engraving. With a composition of martial 
aBthiops and colcothar, ground with very pure lin- 
seed oil, he wrote, or drew his design, upon a polish- 
ed plate of copper. He allowed the composition 
to begin to dry in the air, and then to complete 
the drying and effect the baking of the oil, he placed 
the plate upon a chafing-dish of burning charcoal, 
taking care, that the plate was not heated to such a 
degree as to destroy its polish. In his first attempts, 
Gengembre procured an impression of the traces 
thus made upon the plate, by pouring into a paper- 
tray some melted alloy of lead and tin, and when 
the metal was beginning to cool, placing upon it 
the plate of copper, and passing both through a 
rolling-press. This pressure indented the design 
or writing in the alloyed metal, and produced a 
plate, from which impressions might be taken as 
from a copper-plate. 

Afler his first essays, Gengembre entered into 
paitnership with his brother-in-law, Herhan; and 
they continued their united labours both before the 
departure of Gengembre for America, and afler his 
return from that country. Instead of the martial 
aethiops, tliey used emery or earth of Cologne, (a 
species of ochre). But the greatest change, which 
they introduced into their processes, related to 
the manner of applying the pressure. Instead of 

L 
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passing the plates through a rolling-press, they ap- 
plied a perpendicular pressure by a screw-press.* 
Having poured the melted tin into a paper-tray, a 
little larger than the plate of copper bearing the 
design, as soon as a pellicle had formed itself upon 
the surface, it was removed ; the tin was thus ren- 
dered as bright as glass. When it began to cool, 
they placed the copper-plate upon it, and submitted 
both to the action of the press. 

Gengembre and Herhan also endeavoured to 
attain their object in the cold way. Having traced 
the design or writing, with the liquor already noticed, 
upon a plate of copper, hardened by alloy and ham- 
mering, they placed it upon a plate of soft copper, 
and passed both between the rollers of a flatting- 
mill. The soft plate thus received an indented im- 
pression of the subject drawn on the hardened plate. 

To M. Camus's Histoire^ as published in the 
Memoires de Flnstitut National^ there are annexed 
impressions taken from plates executed by Gen- 
gembre and Herhan. They have much the i^ 
pearance of chalk drawings. 

The processes, which have just been described, 

* Screw-press is the technical name given in the arts to a press, 
the screw of which is furnished with arms loaded at their ends 
with iron balls, in the manner of the press formeilj used for 
coining. 
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are, it is evident, merely a more skilful application 
of the means before employed by Franklin and 
Rochon* The next operation, however, of Gen- 
gembre, the result of which was to obtain, from a 
single plate engraved en creux^ many other plates, 
also en creus and quite identical, must be regarded 
as an invention. This was accomplished in the 
following manner : — A head of Ceres was engraved 
upon a plate of steel, which was afterwards harden- 
ed* Upon this engraved plate of steel was placed 
a plate of copper, hardened by being alloyed with 
a sixteenth part of copper, (he afterwards made 
use of a plate hardened by a different alloy) ; these 
being submitted to the action of a screw-press^ the 
plate of copper received a copy, or impression, in 
relief, of the engraving on the steel plate. He then 
took a plate of rose- copper well annealed, and plac- 
ing it upon the plate of hard copper, passed both 
between the rollers of a flatting-mill, taking care 
that the pressure should be perfectly equal. By 
this means he obtained as many plates, in relief, or 
en creujpy as he wished. Gengembre communicated 
his process to Herhan and to Meunier, and it was 
afterwards extensively applied in the fabrication of 
assignats. 

For the fabrication of the notes issued by the 
Caisse Pairiotique, in 1 79 1 , some new processes were 
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invented by Grengembre* Being required by the 
directors of this board to execute, at the least possi- 
ble expense notes, which it would be difficult to 
counterfeit, he employed, in the first instance, Hoff- 
mann's process for stereotyping in conjunction with 
his own first process. The body of the note was 
printed from plates, stereotyped by Potier de Lille, 
who had been one of Hoffmann's workmen; and 
the original signatures, having been written upon a 
plate of copper, with the liquor composed of martial 
sethiops, were poly typed by Gengembre, and printed 
at the rolling-press; these notes had therefore to 
pass through two different presses. 

When the Caisse Patriotiqtie issued its notes for 
50 sous, of the date of July 14, 1791, Gengembre 
invented his third process, which was quite original. 
The size of the note was about four inches long by 
two broad. The whole of the text and ornaments 
of the note he caused to be engraved, in relief, 
upon a plate of steel ; all the letters and ornaments 
were joined together.* When the engraving was 

* The motive, which induced Gengembre to join all the charac- 
ters together, was to make forgers despair of imitating them, 
from the almost absolute impossibility of not making a fiiult in the 
construction of their note. When the characters or ornaments 
are separated, an artist, whether an engraver on steel, or on 
wood, easily rec<»unence8 a piece, in which he has committed a 
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finished, the plate was hardened, and sunk, by the 
action of a screw-press, into a mass of copper hard- 
ened by an alloy of platina. Plates, composed of 
lead alloyed with a little tin, being then placed upon 
this matrice, and submitted to the action of the 
same press, acquired the same relief as the original 
plate of steel. These plates, being dressed at the 
back, were then mounted upon square blocks of 
wood, and thus rendered fit for use ailer the man- 
ner of letter-press printing. From the copper ma^ 
trice as many plates, as might be wished for, could 
be obtained ; a great number of them were indeed 
necessary, as the metal, of which they were formed, 
not being sufficiently hard, could not long sustain 
the action of the printing press.* 

We have now approached a period extremely 
important in the history of the stereotype art. The 
necessity, which the French Government felt of 

fiiult, and re-unites it to the other part of his work. In a note, 
however, where every part is joined by evident but fine strokes^ 
if the engraver, on any point whatever, has by a fidse stroke 
cut away the part, which ought to contribute to the junction, 
the plate becomes entirely useless, and he must commence afineah. 
The plugs, which engravers on wood sometimes make use of, 
would but ill succeed, when a single line only is to be pre- 
sented.— ComiM, page 79. 

* Camus, Hiti. de la SUr. pages 72—81. 
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guarding against forgery in the immense issues c^ 
assignats, which were made at the commencement 
of the Revolution, called forth the abilities and 
exertions of the most skilful artists, who not only 
successfully applied all the inventions and processes 
of their predecessors, but discovered others, which, 
however, they may have answered their original 
purpose, have at least powerfully contributed to the 
improvement of the French method of stereotype 
printing* Of these exertions M. Camus gives a 
somewhat detailed account, and as it is curious in 
itself and interesting with regard to the object of 
my present enquiry, I shall keep as close to his text, 
as a due regard to conciseness will allow. 

The first issue of assignats, decreed by tlie Con- 
stituant Assembly, in 1790 and 1791, was printed 
by Anisson, director of the printing office, at the 
Louvre; the second issue was printed by Didot, 
the elder. The body of the assignat was printed 
with common printing types, but in order to render 
them more difficult to be counterfeited, a copper- 
plate engraving of the head of the King was added. 
The number df copies being too large to render it 
possible that they could be printed from one form, 
and still less from one engraved plate, Saints Aubin, 
a celebrated engraver, was required to furnish three 
hundred copper-plates bearing the medallion of the 
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head of the King, and the printers were obliged to 
set up the form of the body of the assignats as often as 
they judged necessary. The assignats were scarcely 
issued before they were counterfeited. An exami- 
nation of these counterfeited assignats shewed, that 
the government itself was the original forger, since, 
excepting the original plate made use of^ all the 
others were but imitations and copies. 

The dangerous consequences thus resulting from 
a number of plates resembling each other, but not 
identical, becoming more evident in proportion as 
the issue of assignats was more extended, the Le- 
gislature, which succeeded the Constituant Assan- 
bly, was seriously occupied with the endeavour to 
remedy the inconveniences, arising from the coun- 
terfeiting of the government. It directed its atten- 
tion to the attainment of a principal object and of 
others accessary to it. 

The principal object was to provide, that the 
whole of one issue of assignats should be printed 
with forms or plates not imitative and alike, but 
identical. This object could only be attained by 
these forms being all the mechanical product of a 
^ single punch or matrice, multiplied as many times 
as the number of copies to be printed rendered 
necessary. 
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The accessary objects were, to diminish the dan- 
ger ef forgery, by employing, for the fabrication of 
the assiguats, processes either very difficult to disco- 
ver and to unite, or very expensive; to accelerate 
the printing of them by employing one press only, 
although the assignat consisted of impressions taken 
from an engraving en creuxy and from characters in 
relief; to number the assignats at the press, and in 
such a manner that the numbers should follow in 
succession, without the plate being required to be 
touched by the hand, &c. &c. 

A report, made to the Legislature by the Com- 
mittee of Assignats, on the 4th of February, 1792, 
gives some idea of the state of the first attempts. — 
The Committee declare, that they had succeeded in 
two important points, — the one relating to the strik- 
ing of the matrices of the characters, — the other to 
the multiplying of the engraved .plates. With re- 
gard to the first point, the letter-cutters, accustomed 
to the cutting of a single letter only on their punches, 
felt great difficulty in engraving, on one punch, an 
entire word of any extent, and still more many 
words, the letters of which were all joined together, 
— ^in striking with this punch a matrice, which should 
be perfectly true, — and in casting the characters 
from the matrice. Gerard, a letter-cutter, succeeded 
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perfectly. in overcoming these difficulties;* and Gat- 
teaux, a die-sinker, was not long in engraving steel 
punches, bearing ornaments of a considerable size; 
with these he formed, by means of the screw-press, 
good matrices in steel or copper. 

With regard to the second point, the copper- 
plate engraving, advantage was taken of the inven- 
tion of Gengembre for polytyping plates engraved 
. en creua, Fiezinger, author of a collection of por- 
traits of the members of the Constituant Assembly, 
made attempts at engraving upon steel ; and by the 
processes, described at page 75> he obtained plates, 
perfectly identical. 

The Committee of Assignats soon after made a 
second report, but it does not appear, that it con- 
tained any information upon the subject of their 
labours. A short time before the close of the ses- 
sion, the Legislature issued a decree for the forma- 
tion of a general establishment, in which all the 
processes and operations, for the fabrication of as- 
signats, should be carried on. The Capuchin 
Convent was fixed upon as the seat of this establish- 

* Gengembre had been equally success^l^ as is shewn at page 
75, in the execution of the note, for 50 sous issued by the Caisse 
Patriotique ; but he was at this time absent, and without doubt 
the processes employed by him in the fiibrication of this note 
were not known. 

M 
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ment; and on the fii*st of March| 179S, four public 
agents for the making of assignats were appointed ; 
namely, the keeper of the national archives, a di- 
rector of the artists, a director of printing, and an 
inspector of stamping. To the director of the 
artists, Citizen Guiliot, was assigned the superin- 
tendence of that branch of the operations which has 
a rdation to our present enquiry. 

This establishment having been formed, and the 
abilities of the several artists having been called into 
action, their united labours were crowned with 
tolerable success.* The process, which soonest at- 
tained perfection was the polytyping of engraved 
plates, meaning by such term the compound opera- 
tion of obtaining, from one original plate engraved 
en creux^ by the placing of another plate of copper 
upon it, plates in relief, which were called mother^ 
puncheSy from which were furnished by a second 
similar process, plates en cieuxy called daughter s^ or 

* Notwithstanding all the precauUons for the prevention of 
forgery, many millions of assignats were fiibricated here, and 
sent to France, where they passed current, till the fatal Quibe- 
■ ron Expedition, I believe, when several kegs having floated 
ashore, were eagerly seized, as supposed liquor, — but when 
opened, were found full of assignats. Glindon, a person re- 
siding in Orange Court, Haymarket, London, was the printer, 
and employed, I have been told, 5 presses ! This was a scheme 
of the Ministry to ruin the French finances. 
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secondary plates. These latter were used for prints 
ing with, the same as plates which had been engraved 
by the hand. 

Various processes were successively employed in 
the execution of this poly typing. Meunier, for the 
assigfiat of 25 francs, made use of plates of steel 
engraved by Fiezinger, bearing two medallions 
upon the same plate. From this plate, by means 
of the screw-press, both mother plates, or punches, 
and secondary plates were obtained. The size of 
the plate, however, rendered the operation both 
long and troublesome. Meimier having joined the 
army, was succeeded by Droz. Instead of one plate 
bearing two medallions, he caused a plate for each 
medallion to be engraved. From these he obtained 
a punch of steel in relief, and by means of pieces 
of copper fixed into a ferrule, engraved plates were 
struck with this punch, with as much ease as coun- 
ters. These processes were executed by Herhan, 
under the superintendence of Meunier and Droz. 

M. Camus directs the attention of his readers to 
an engraving upon the assignats for 400 livres, the 
principal object of which was a spread eagle, and to 
a figure of France upon those for 50 livres, both of 
them engraved by Tardieu, from designs by Gat-» 
teaux ; and after desiring them to observe the size 
of each o( these {Heces, and the delicacy and fineness 
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of the strokes, says, he thinks, they will learn with 
astonishment the declaration of Guillot, the direc- 
tor of the artists, that from the authentic records of 
the daily operations, it appeared, that Herhan, who 
executed the polytyping of the engravings on these 
assignats, had polytyped, for the 400 livres assignats, 
897 mother-punches (in relief) and 1487 secondary 
punches (en creux)^ of which number 190 were 
defective ; — and that, for the 50 livres assignats, he 
polytyped 4760 mother-punches, and 7684 second- 
ary punches, 1140 of which number were defective. 
This fact, he thinks, proves, how much more advan- 
tageous it must have been to have polytyped the 
original plate, rather than to make thousands of 
copies of it 

The stereotyping of plates, or forms, in charac- 
ters in relief, for the purposes of letter-press print- 
ing, was attended with much greater difficulty, and 
gave rise to many unsuccessful efforts. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome, are thus enumerated by M. 
Camus : — 

1. It is seldom that a mould of sand, earth, or 
clay, which has received such shallow, straight, and 
angular impressions as those of printing types does 
not experience, on drying, a warping and contrac- 
tion which alter the shape of the letters. 

2. It often happens, that a mould cracks and 
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splits, if, in order to dry it, it be exposed to too 
strong a heat. 

3. It is extremely difiicult to make the melted 
metal penetrate into a mould of this kind ; the air, 
which fills the letters, having no point of escape. — '• 
This renders the angles obtuse, and the letters 
round. This inconvenience may be remedied, by 
rubbing the face of the plate, when taken from the 
mould ; but care must be taken, not to take off too 
much of the face. 

4. One means of forcing the metal to enter into 
the angles of the letters, would be to strike a steady, 
and smart blow with the mould upon the melted 
metal ; but it is difficult to avoid breaking a mould 
of clay, especially if it is of any size. 

5. A matrice of metal admits of being struck ; 
but, in the first place, how is this melted matrice to 
be obtained? In the second place, what metals 
must be made use of, in order that they may hate 
the necessary hardness, if the operation is performed 
with cold metal, and that they may not adhere to 
each other, if with hot metal ? In tlie third place, 
what contrivance must be invented to strike a smart, 
firm, and perfectly perpendicular blow ?* 

The meansj which appeared the most simple 
of overcoming these difficulties, and to which the 

* Camus, Hiii. de la Stir, page 96. 
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several artists directed their eSortSj consisted in unit- 
ing the separate matrices of all the parts of the 
assignat, the letters, words, and ornaments, in order 
to form, from these united parts, one whole and 
single matrice, with which the melted metal could 
then be struck C clicker J.* When these several 
parts were properly justified and fitted together, 
they were mounted upon a sole of copper, or steel, 
and inclosed within a steel frame, or box, the sides of 
which projected a little above the face of the matrice. 
A platef was then obtained from the matrice by 

* " This expression," says M. Camus, " which was much 
used at that time, is not to be found in the dictionaries ; though 
I am assured foj some persons, that the die-sinkers make use of 
it, to express the striking of melted lead, in order to obtain a 
proof of their die. It signifies, to let a matrice &11 perpendicu- 
larly, suddenly, and forcibly, upon melted metal, in order to 
obtain an impression of the matrice. The cUchaggf effected by 
the machines, which are now in use is the grand pmnt of stereo- 
t^fking. It is the only means, or at least the most sure means 
of obtaining, from matrices, of a single piece, plates of a perfect 
relief" — Camut, pagt 97. 

As I am at present ignorant of any term, in the English Ian- 
guage, either technical or otherwise, answering to the significa* 
tion of the word dioAer, I shall translate this verb, by the verb 
to firike^ and adopt the participle ttrUdng, to express the opera- 
tion ofcHchage, 

*f- These processes were first made use of for the assignats of 
400 and 50 livres, the issue of which was decreed on the 21st of 
November, and tb/e 14th of December, 1792. 
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means of the stereotyping, or striking^ machine, 
which was thus constructed and used : — 

A table was firmly fixed, as high as the hand; 
and upon the back part of it, two pieces of wood, of 
a convenient height, were erected, in such a mann^ 
as to leave a groove, or canal, between them. — 
Between these two uprights, a mass of wood was 
made to ascend and descend, in the same manner 
as the ram of a pile-driving engine. In the undar 
surface of the block of wood, and perpendicular to 
its axis, there was fixed a screw, which, by fitting 
into a female screw, on the back part of the box, 
inclosing the matrice, attached it firmly to the block 
of wood, or ram. The face of the mould was thus 
turned downwards. The ram was raised by means 
of a wince and handle; and a tray of strong paper 
was placed upon the table, immediately below the 
ram. Into this tray some melted type metal was 
then poured, and the sides of the paper alternately 
raised to cause the metal to flow from the edges 
towards tlie middle. When the metal was upon 
the point of becoming fixed, the pulling of a trigger 
disengaged the ram, which then slid down between 
the two uprights, and fell with all its weight upon 
the metal. The ram was afterwards raised, and the 
metal separated from the matrice with the blade of 
a knife ; there was thus formed a plate, bearing in 
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relief the imprint of the matrice. The frequent 
repetition of this operation produced the requisite 
number of plates, all perfectly identical. 

In order to protect the workman from the sparks 
of hot metal, which were thrown out on the fall of 
the ram, the part, where the metal was placed, was 
inclosed within doors of thin iron plate, which were 
shut before the trigger of the ram was struck, and 
which enveloped it at the moment of its reaching 
the table. 

The plates, obtained by this process, were about 
three quarters of an inch thick. They were after- 
wards soldered upon a block of lead, to render them 
of a sufficient height ; but it was necessary to first 
dress the back of the plate, and the face of the 
block. This was done in a turning-lathe. The 
plate being fixed on a mandrel, the point of a flat- 
pointed graver, or cutter, borne upon a carriage, 
was presented to the centre of the back of the plate. 
The lathe being put in motion, the graver was 
made to move gradually from the centre of the 
plate to its circumference, and thus to travel over, 
in concentric circles, every part of its surface^ 
reducing it all to the same level. Both sides of the 
leaden block were dressed in the same manner. 

Afler the machine had been some time in use, it 
was thpught desirable to ^ect a greater degree of 
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pressure, at the moment of striking^ by a re-action 
of the table against the ram. The feet of the table 
were in consequence fixed into boxes, containing 
spiral springs; these, being compressed by the fall 
bf the ram, compressed in return, by their re-action, 
the still hot metal against the matrice. 

In proportion as the identity of the plates wa^ 
rendered perfect, the danger was increased of any 
of them being secreted. It, therefore, became neces- 
sary, either that inspectors, on whom reliance could 
be placed, should be constantly present, during the 
whole time that the operation of striking was in 
progress ; or that a machine should be invented, 
which would keep a correct account of the number 
of blows struck by the ram in a certain interval of 
time, and consequently of the number of forms stere- 
otyped within that interval. This object was effected 
in the following manner : — Upon one of the upright 
cheeks of the stereotyping machine a crank was fixed, 
on one arm of which a blade, or tongue, from the 
ram, necessarily struck, if the ram descended only 
three inches. The other arm of the crank com- 
municated its motion to other cranks, putting in 
motion wheels, which moved an index, placed in 
the private office of the director, and inclosed in 
boxes, of which he alone held the key. The exa- 
mination of the index and its dial plate shewed 

14 
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him, with certaintyi the number of fonrn^ wkidi 
had to be accounted for. 

It was by these modes, that the [dates and fionne 
of the assignats, decreed by the Convention, were 
stereotyped and printed. The same machines and 
the same processes were afterwards used for the 
execution of the mandats, established by the law of 
the 7th of Floreal, of the year 4 (1796).* After 
the suppression of the assignats and mandats, a great 
part of the materials, designed for their fabrication, 
were destroyed, but some of the matrices were de« 
posited in the Museum of Antiquities, and in the 
Conservatory of Machines. These are so much 
injured, that an impression, in a state fit for service^ 
could not be taken from them; but they serve to 
shew the manner, in which the separate matrices of 
each ornament, type, signature, &c. were united 
and fixed, in order to form one single matrice. — 
Some of the stereotyping machines were conveyed to 
the Conservatory of Machines; and others to the 
printing office of the Republic.f These latter 

* At this time M. Camus was the keeper of the national ar- 
chives, and the law, authorising the issue of the onndats, ordefed 
that none of the operations should he effected except in his pre- 
sence. He thus acquired such a knowledge of the several pro- 
cesses, as, with the other information, which he was able to collect^ 
enabled him to write a general history of stereotype printing. 

t Camus, HUt. de la Stir, pages 82—106. 
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machines were afterwards employed in the stereotyp- 
ing of bons and other finance papers, with matrices 
&rmed in the same manner as those of the assignats 
and mandats. The vignette Mid the seal of the 
Btdletin des LoiSy were printed from plates stereo- 
typed with a copper matrice, formed hy a punch of 
steel. The plates of the vignette were fastened upon 
a block of lead by two screws (a method which M. 
Camu& says is highly preferable on many accounts 
to scddering) ; and an opening was left in it to receive 
the number, which was changed for each bulletin.* 

The formation of a sin^e matrice from the juncr 
tion of many separate pieces, being exceedingly 
troublesome and expensive, Guillot formed the pro- 
ject of trying to sink each punch separately into a 
block of copper, by means of a machine which he 
called graphitype. It does not appear, however, 
that such a machine was ever formed, or at least was 
•ever made use off 

On the occasion of the second lottery of national 
houses, decreed by the Convention in the ye^ 8 
(1795), it was deemed desirable, that the tickets 
should be identical ; and the shortness of the time 

* Omuus, m$t, de h Stir, page 127. 
fib. page lot. 
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not permitting, either the engraving of punches, or 
the making of copper matrices, Gatteaux, who was 
charged with the preparation of these tickets, com- 
posed the text of them with common printing types, 
which he firmly fixed in a copper mandrel. With 
these he obtained, by the operation of striking^ a 
matrice, and afterwards a plate bearing the charac- 
ters in relief. He also obtained, in the same man- 
ner, a plate of one of the pages of the Logaritkmes 
of Borda, at that time in a course of publication, 
containing more than 3000 figures. But the suc- 
cess of this process was impeded by two obstacles ; 
namely, first, the great nicety required to make choice 
of a proper alloy and degree of heat, in order that 
the cold plate, when struck upon the melted metal, 
should not become softened and adhere to it; and 
secondly, the difficulty of avoiding air-holes in the 
plate, which is the final result of the operation. — 
Gatteaux consulted with his brother-in-law, Anfry, 
and Firmin Didot,* on the best mode of overcoming 

* In the year \19b, Firmin Didot published an edition of the 
Tdtie* des LogarUhmetf by Callet, which he announced as a stereo- 
typed work. But it certainly was not a book of this description, 
at least in the common acceptation of the term, it having been 
merely printed from pages of types, which after being corrected 
with the greatest care, were immediately rendered a solid mass, 
by the bottoms of the types being soldered tqgetlier, much in the 
§ame manner as was practised by Van der Mey, in Holland, 
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these difficulties ; and the result of their united de- 
liberations was, that the only means of avoiding air- 
holes, more difficult to prevent in the striking of 
the matrice, than in that of the plate, would be to 
sink the face of the page of types into a plate of cold 
metal, by means of a screw-press. The common 
type-metal being too soft to bear this operation, 
Anfry formed a harder metal, with which he cast a 
sufficient quantity of types to compose a small page. 
Gatteaux, having fixed this page into a frame, or 
mandrel, used it as a punch, and impressed it, by 
means of the screw-press, into a plate of lead.— - 
This operation was performed on the SOth Brumaire, 
in the year 6 (1798), in the presence of Firmin 
Didot, Anfry, Vannier, and Andr^. The matrice 
proved to be without any defect, and the types were 
not injured. 

The compound metal, formed by Anfry, being 
very expensive, on account of the silver, which en- 
tered into its composition, Herhan, who worked 
with Pierre and Firmin Didot, prepared another * 
alloy, infinitely less expensive. The experiment 

about the begmmng of the last century, as described m page 7* 
The title of this book was as follows : — TtMn poriativet de» Loga^ 
rithmes .... par F, Cattet^ edition tUrioi^pe, gravee, findue^ et im- 
primeepar Firmin Didot Paris, F. Didot, 1796, am 3, in 2 vols, 
large 8vo. 
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was repeated witli types formed of this alloy, with 
equal success. 

After this result, Louis-Etienne Herhan, Firmin 
Didot, and Nicholas- Marie Gatteaux, obtained in- 
dividually patents for their inventions. 

The patent of Herhan was dated on the 3d Nivose, 
in the year 6 (1798). The preamble of the patent 
describes a new process for founding solid plates in- 
vented and executed by him, in the month of Mes- 
ttdor in the year 5 (1797). This process will be 
fiilly exfdained hereaft^. In consequence of his 
statement, a patent (brevet dHwoentionJ was granted 
to Herhan for &bricating and making use of solid 
plates, proper for printing with, according to the 
process which he <lescribed. 

The patent of Firmin Didot, which is dated on 
the 6th of Nivose, was granted for 1 5 years, for the 
making and issuing stereotype forms and editions of 
books. 

The patent of Gatteaux was dated on the 29th 
Pluviose, and granted for 5 years. Gatteaux de- 
clares himself m it the invented: of a process for 
multiplying pages of letters by means of solid plates, 
under the denomination of monotypage^ or ** carac- 
teresfrapphr 

A short time after their patents were obtained, 
Pierre Didot (the elder), Firmin Didot, his brother. 
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and Louis-Etienne Herhan, published a Prospectus 
of tbeir stereotype editions. In this they announced 
that they had entered into a partnership for the pur- 
pose of applying themselves, with more effect, to 
the practice of the new processes, for which they 
had obtained patents. They also boasted, that their 
stereotype editions would possess the merit of cor- 
rectness, which might, indeed, be carried to the 
highest degree of perfiection, because any error, 
which might escape observaticm in the first impres- 
sion, could be easily corrected as soon as discovered. 
They engaged to sell stereotyped plates, either of 
the 18mo. or 12mo. sized page. The first work, 
which they proposed to publish, was an edition of 
Virgil^ in 18mo. ccHnprised in about 400 pages; 
copies of which work, illustrated with a map and 
vignettes, they intended to sell at 15 sols. The 
stereotype plates for printing it they offered at the 
rate of 3 francs each page, " so that for about 1200 
francs the complete materials for the works of 
Virgil might be had, all composed in solid forms 
ready to be submitted to the press.'* In case any 
of the plates should require to be altered, or should 
be lost, they engaged to furnish a new one for 
10 francs. The authors of this Prospectus also 
announced, as an additional advantage of their 
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invention, that, if a volume of any set should be 
unfortunately lost, they could easily supply its place, 
from the plates constantly remaining in their hands. 
This they engaged to do for the original price of 
the volume. 

The publication of this Prospectus excited many 
critical observations. Their discovery was denounc- 
ed, as tending to degrade the art of printing, by 
causing it to retrograde, since it never could pro- 
duce impressions as beautiful as those taken from the 
types themselves ; and it was asserted, that without 
any real advantage to those, who announced it, it 
would be ruinous to all, who attempted to make use 
of it. The calculations, with regard to economy, 
were combated, as absolutely false. 

In^ the mean time the three partners continued 
their labours, and in the course of 1798, published 
their edition of Virgil, at the price of 15 sols, on 
common paper. They soon afterwards published 
an edition of Phcedrus,* which has been followed 
by a long series of other works, too well-known 
throughout Europe, for their cheapness and neat- 
ness, to require particular enumeration here. That 
the publishers have completely fulfilled their pro- 
mises to the public, as far as regards the cheapness 

* Camus, Htst, de la Stir, pages 109 — 117* 
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and beauty of their work, is sufficiently evident; 
but whether their own expectations of emolument 
have been gratified, it is not easy, perhaps, to ascer- 
tain. 

The process, pursued by these partners, is de- 
scribed at considerable length by M. Camus, who 
was permitted by them to witness their operations, 
without any restriction as to secrecy, except with 
regard to the ccHnposition of the alloyed metals, of 
which their types and matrice plate were formed. 
The following is an abstract of the most important 
parts of this description : — 

After the page has been composed, in the u&ual 
way, with types formed of a peculiar and hard alloy, 
and properly corrected, it is disengaged from the 
chase, and inclosed in a box of steel, in which it is 
compressed on all sides, after being well planed. — 
Between the sides of the page and the box, there 
is inserted a band of very thin copper, a little higher 
than the face of the types.* The page, when thus 
disposed, is placed, with its face downwards, upon a 
plate of metal, and both are submitted to the action 
of a press, of the kind used in coining. The pres- 
sure is applied slowly and smoothly ; all the letters 

* From what follows it would appear, that pieces of wood, or 
metal, must be interposed between the sides of the page and the 
band of copper. 

O 
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enter the plate at the same time, so that the metal 
is not squeezed from the hollow of one letter into 
that of another, but any bulging out, that occurs^ 
takes place in height between the lines and the 
words. A matrice is thus formed in the plate of 
metal; and the use of the copper, I presume, is 
to form the matrice of the required size, and to 
separate it from the superfluous portion of the 
plate. — The metal, which composes the matrice 
plate, ought to possess two essential qualities : — to 
be capable of receiving a clear and sharp impression, 
— and not to be liable to any alteration, or inci- 
pient fusion, when it comes in contact, during the 
operation of striking^ with the hot metal. 

When the page and matrice are disengaged, the 
latter is carefully examined with a magnifying glass^ 
and when any letter is discovered, the impression 
of which is not suflBciently marked, a type of the 
proper kind is taken, and with a blow of a small 
hammer is struck into the imperfect mark. When 
the matrice is considered in a fit state, it is fixed in 
a chase by screws, and surrounded with a frame 
fvirolej of steel, which determines both the size 
and thickness of the future plate. It is then at- 
tached to the screw of the ram of the stereotyping 
machine, as before described, and submitted to the 
operation o( striking. 
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The plate^ on being detached from die matrice,* 
is adjusted to the proper size, by the edges being 
smoothed and dressed off slopingly by a plane, 
similar to those used by type-founders. This is 
done in a frame, formed upon a plate of copper by 
steel rules, which can be fixed by screws at such 
places as may be desired. — The plate is then placed 
upon a second machine, upon which the spaces, 
which remain between the title lines or at the ends 
of paragnq>hs, and which might blacken, when 
printing, are reduced. ' This machine is composed 
of two pieces ; one perpendicular, to which the plate 
is fixed by means of a mandrel ; the other horizon- 
tal, on which rests the tool for cutting away the 
superfluous parts. The movement of a handle 
causes the plate to rise and fall, and by the action 
of the cutting instrument against it, the high parts 
are cut away to the required depth. 

A proof is then taken of the plate. If any faults 

* This is done with the blade of a knife, in the manner before 
described. M. Camus condemns this practice, because the plate 
is not removed perpendicularly ; it is removed by degrees, and 
each side of it makes, at each stroke of the knife, an angle with 
the matrice. The fiice of its letter, therefore, rises out of its 
matrice sideways, and hence its perpendicularity is broken, and 
the angles rounded. It is for this reason that the letters on the 
sides of the pages often appear less perfect than those in the 
middle.— Camitf, Hist, de la Stir, page 120. 
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are discovered, which have escaped observation in 
the correction of the page, from which the matrice 
was taken, the faulty letter is cut out with a graver, 
a perforation is made in the plate, and a proper 
type, taken from amongst those used to compose 
the pages, inserted in its place. After it is justified 
tp the proper height, the superfluous part of its 
body is broken off, and it is soldered to the plate by 
rubbing the back of it over with a hot iron. 

The back of the plate is next dressed ill a lathe, in 
the manner before described (page 88), and the plate 
is justified to its proper height to paper. A steel 
guage being formed of the proper height, and being 
placed on a stone, the plate is adjusted so as to pass 
freely under it. 

On ordinary occasions, when not much attention 
is paid to the neat execution of a work, the plates 
are attached by screws or pins to small blocks of 
walnut-tree wood, and these are imposed with^r- 
nzture, in the usual way. But when more attention 
is bestowed upon the execution, they make use of a 
table of copper, on which rules of copper or steel, 
beveled^ or slanted off, on tlieir under edges, are 
fixed; these supply- the place oi ihejurniturei used 
to form the margins. The plates are arranged 
between these rules ; and as the upper part of their 
edges is also beneled .off, they are easily adjusted 
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henrenx , sar tonte chose , disoit la femme : que j*aie 
ma ff mme pour amie , je sais content , disoit le rnari, 
Nos sentiments, poarsoiyoient-ils ^ ne dependent 
pas de nous ; mais nos proc^des en dependent : cha- 
can met da sien toat ce qa'il peat aa bonheur de 
Taatre. Peat-on mieax aimer ce qui nons est cher 
qae de voaloir toat ce qall desire? On ^vite la 
eraelle necessite de se fair. 

Ce syst^me ainsi mis k. d^oayert tout d*nn coap 
noas edt fait horrear. Mais on ne sait pas combien 
les epanchements de Tamitii^ font passer de choses 
qai revolteroient sans elle ; on ne sait pas combien 
one philosophie si bien adaptee aux vices da coear 
hamain , ane philosophie qai n*offre , aa lien des 
sentiments qa*on n*est plas maitre d'avoir, aa lieu 
da devoir cach^ qai toarmente et qai ne profite a 
personne, que soins, procedes, bienseances, atten- 
tions, que franchise^ liberte, sincerite, confiance ; 
on ne sait pas, dis-je , combien toat ce qai maintient 
Tanion entre les personnes , qaand le^ coears ne 
sont plas onis , a d'attraits poar les meillears natu- 
rels , et devient sedoisant sous le masque de la sa- 

gesse : la raison m^me auroit peine a se defendre si 4 

la conscience ne yenoit au secours. C'etoit la ce qui 

mainteooit entre Sophie et moi la honte de nous « 

montrer an empressement que nous n'avions plus. 
Le couple qui nous ayoit subj agues s'outrageoit 
sans contrainte , et croyoit s'aimer : mais an ancien 
respect Tun pour Tautre , que nous ne pouvions 
yaincre , nous for^oit a nous fair pour nous outra- 
ger. £n paroissant nous ^tre mutuellement a charge, 

£MiL£. 3.. a 4 

Specimen of M. Didot's Stereotype. 
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nous ^tioDS plus pres de nous r^nnir qa'eox qui ne 
•e qoittoient point. Cesser de s'^viter qoand on s*of- 
fense , c*est ^tre s&rs de ne se rapprooher jamais. 

f Mais an moment on P^loignement entre nous 

^toit le plus marqa^ , toot changea de la maniere la 
pins bizarre. Tont4-«onp Sophie derint ansu s^den- 
taire et retir^ qu'elle ayoit^te dissip^ jnsqn*alors. 
Son humeur, qni n*etoit pas ton j oars ^gale , devint 
eonstamment triste et sombre. Enferm^ depnis le 
matin jusqn*au soir dans «a chambre , sans parler, 
sans plenrer, sans se soncier de personne , elle ne 
ponyoit sonffrir qn*on Pinterrompit. Son amie elle- 
m^e loi devint insnpportable ; elle le lui dit , et 
la recut mal sans la rebnter : elle me pria plus d'ane 
fois de la deliyrer d'elle. Je loi fis la gnerre de ce 
caprice, dont j*accasois on pen de jalousie ; je le 
lui dis m^me un jour en plaisantant. Non, monsieur, 
je ne suis point jalouse^ me dit-elle d'unair froid 
et resolu ; mais j*ai cette femme en borreur : je n« 
Tous demand e qu'une grace , c*est que je ne la revoie 
jamais. Frappe de ces mots , je -voulus sayoir la rai- 
son de sa haine : elle refusa d« repondre. Elle ayoit 

f d^ja ferme sa porte an mari ; je fus oblig^ de la fer- 

mer k la femme , et nous ne les yimes plus. 

^ dependant sa tristesse continuoit et derenoit in- 

quietante. Je commencai de m'en alarmer ; maia 
comment en savoir la cause qu*elle s'obstinoit k 
laire ? Ce n*etoit pas a cette ame fiere qu*on en pon- 
yoit imposer par Tautorite.Nous avions cesse depnis 
si long-temps d'etre les confidents Tun de Tautre, 
que je fus pen surpris qu'elle dedaignat de m*ouyrir 
son coenr : il falloit meriter cette conUance ; et, soit 
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under the sloped edge of the rules; the whole is 
held tight by a rule placed at the bottom of the 
plate and fixed by screws. The form, when thus 
arranged, is placed upon the carriage of the press. 
A plate, of the size of those of the Virgil^ pub- 
lished in the year 1798, weighs about half a pound, 
so that the double form, for printing a whole sheet 
on both sides, weighs 18lbs. The same sheet, 
formed of types, would weigh about 120lbs. The 
plates are about the fifth of an inch thick.* — I have 
inserted, as a specimen of this process, a leaf taken 
from a book stereotyped and printed by Didot 

Such were the processes practised by MM. 
Herhan and Didot, at the latter end of the year 
1798. Didot has since continued to pursue the 
same processes, but Herhan soon after separated 
from Didot, and devoted all his attention to the 
practice and improvement of his own peculiar pro- 
cesses, specified in his brevet d^ invention of the 3d 
of Nivose, in the year 6 (1798); and on the 27th 
Brumaire, in the year 8 (1800), he obtained from 
the government a certificate of further additions and 
improvements to his processes. These processes 
are described at some length by M. Camus in a 
paper, ins^ted in the fifth volume of the Memotres 

* Camus, Hitt, delaSUr, pages 117—^133. 
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de VInstitut National^ Litteratttre et Beaux Arts^ 
pages 277 et seq. The substance of this description 
will be found contained in the following abstract. 

Herhan's object was to form a set of types, or 
rather separate moveable matrices, each of which, 
instead of presenting a figure of the letter in relief 
and in reverse, should bear an impression of it, in 
right order as when printed, sunk into its end ; so 
that, when the page should be composed with these 
types, it would become, without any other operation, 
one complete matrice, with which the plates, in 
relief and in reverse, could.be strtickf as before de- 
scribed. 

The advantages Herhan anticipated from this 
process were, — 

1st To get rid of the operation of sinking the 
page, when composed of types in the usual way, into 
a mass of metal or other substance, in order to form 
a matrice. 

2d. That from the hollow-faced types, or matrices, 
formed separately, a more perfect mould would be 
obtained, than by the above method. 
' 3d. The possibility of employing a harder metal 
than lead, and one more capable of forming a per- 
fect mould. 

Herhan at first attempted to form these hollow- 
faced types by casting them, with a harder alloy than 
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type-metal, in a type-founder's common mould, in 
the bottom of which he adjusted a punch instead of 
a matrice. By this means he obtained types, the 
feces of which were indeed hollow, but they were 
unavoidably liable to imperfections resulting (rem. 
the defects in the mould. They were also subject 
to air-holes, and very often the letter did not appear 
at all ; but the principal defect, to which they were 
liable, was, that owing to the punch not exactly 
fitting the mould, there remained a rough edge 
round the letter, which it was difficult to cut away. 

The only method there appeared of surmounting 
all these difficulties, was to strike as many true ma- 
trices, as there were tjrpes wanting to compose a 
page, all exactly of the same height, and fitted for 
composing with in every respect the same as com- 
mon types. This Herhan accomplished by means 
of a machine, invented by him for fecilitating the 
correction of errors in the stereotype plates, — the 
method, before described, of removing the faulty 
letter with the graver, having been found tedious, 
and it having been found also extremely difficult to 
remove it, and to give to the aperture the exact 
size of the type to be introduced, without injuring 
the adjoining letters. 

Upon a copper table Herhan raised two copper 
uprights, united at the top by two cross-pieces 
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(traverse-double) i between these uprights slid an 
apparatus, armed with the instrument for removing 
the letter. Beneath the cross-pieces, and between 
the cheeks, or uprights, was a carriage, bearing the 
plate to be corrected, and having beneath it a 
vacant space corresponding with the letter to be 
removed. The plate having been placed upon this 
carriage, and the line, in which the correction was 
to be made, being brought beneath the cross-pieces, 
the removing instrument was brought down upon 
the faulty letter; it was then struck with a hammer, 
and by this means the letter was cut out Another 
letter was then inserted, as before described. This 
machine was afterwards used both by Herhan and 
Didot. 

Herhan applied this machine to the striking of 
his types. In place of the instrument, which removed 
the letter, he substituted a punch, and fixing his 
shank of metal perfecdy upright upon the carriage, 
and exactly beneath the punch, he brought the 
latter perpendicularly down upon it, and by a slight 
blow with a hammer struck the punch into the end 
of the shank of metal, and thus formed a hollow- 
faced type. By a shoulder, or check, the punches 
were prevented from sinking beyond a given depth ; 
and thus all the impressions were made perfectly 
equal in this respect, — a point of the first importance, 
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as otherwise, when the stereotype plate came to be 
stmcJc^ the letters in it would be of unequal heights, 
which would render it totally unfit for printing with. 

Having thus acquired the means of striking the 
matrices with facility, Herhan's next objects were, to 
discover a n^etal to form the shanks of his types, 
and a mode oJF preparing them to receive the impres- 
sion. He aH first made use of lead alloyed with 
different met^s, trymg to combine hardness with 
economy. With alloys of this description he cast 
the shanks of his matrices in the conmion type- 
founder's mould, and then struck them with the 
punch. He made some attempts in this manner, 
but soon abandoned it» and adopted the plan of 
forming the shanks of copper. This method M. 
Camus characterises as the point of perfection in 
stereotype printing. 

The first specimen of his process, which Herhan 
produced, was six lines printed from a stereotype 
plate, formed from moveable copper matrices. His 
next production was four lines, laid before the 
National Institute in 1801. In the following year 
he produced a whole page, and in the same year, 
he informed Camus, by letter, that he had struck 
40,000 matrices of the lower case letters, and was 
about to strike the capitals, which he was in hopes 
of accomplishing with equal success. In the latter 
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part of the same year, he exhibited at the Louvre 
an edition of Sallusty in 12mo. and a very beautiful 
inscription on the art of printing and stereotype, 
on a large folio page, filled with capital letters of 
various sizes, and printed from two stereotype plates 
joined together. The plates of all these were formed 
from copper matrices ; and as a reward for his in- 
genious performance, a gold medal was voted him 
by the government. From this time he went on 
improving his establishment, in which, when Camus 
visited it in 1804, he employed a considerable num- 
ber of workmen. M. Camus gives the following 
account of the manner in which the hollow- faced 
types were at that time formed. 

From plates of rose copper were cut a number 
of rods, which, after being tempered to such a degree 
of softness as to render them capable of receiving 
the impression of the punch readily, without occa- 
sioning any resistance to the punch, and thereby 
injuring it, were drawn by two machines into a per- 
fectly square form, — the last machine producing 
them of the proper degree of thickness, sifted to 
the body and size of the letter, for which they were 
intended. The rods were then cut into small pieces 
of equal length, which were justified on all sides 
and nicked** When the copper shanks were thus 

* All types have one or more nicks in their bodj, to serve\as 
a guide to the compositor when arranging them in his stick. 
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prepared, a portion of the top, where the impression 
of the face of the letter was to be made, was planed 
off, the surrounding part being left of the original 
height. Each piece of copper, being then taken 
singly, and placed in the vice fixed on the carriage 
oS the apparatus, in which the matrices are struck, 
received an impression of the punch in the manner 
already noticed. 

By planing off part of the copper shank a very 
slight impression only of the punch was necessary, 
as the part, which was left of the original height, 
rendered the letter in the stereotype plate, which 
might afterwards be formed from these matrices, of 
a sufficiently prominent relief. By this means and 
the use of quadrats higher than the face of the let- 
ter, the spaces between the lines and all the other 
parts, which must appear blank, are left in the 
stereotype plate much lower than the letter. There 
is thus no fear of any of the blanks in the plate 
marking, whilst printing, — and consequently no ne- 
cessity for a machine for cutting down these spaces, 
as is stated in page 99. Notwithstanding the exact- 
ness which pervaded very part of the operation of 
striking the matrices, Herhan took care to prove 
them from time to time ; this was done by placing in 
a small apparatus, from which a cast could be taken 
in the hand, two letters which stood perfectly in 
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liney and between them the one just struck was 
put; the letters were then examined to see if they 
lined exactly, and for greater security a cast was taken 
from them, of which a smoked impression was made. 

From what has already been stated, the manner 
of using these hollow-&ced types, or rather matrices, 
must be so apparent to every one as to scarcely need 
explanation. As soon as a sufficient quantity of 
such matrices have been obtained, they are com- 
posed into pages, which after being corrected, are 
inclosed in steel frames, which being attached to 
the screw of the ram of the stereotyping machine, 
a stereotype plate is by one operation struck from 
the page with the greatest facility. Though M. 
Camus does not mention it, I suppose the page of 
matrices is surrounded with a border of steel, a little 
higher than them, for the purpose of rendering the 
plate of the proper size and thickness. 

The machines used by Herhan were fitted up 
with great care and accuracy. The spiral springs, 
placed beneath the feet, for the purpose of causing 
a re-action between the table and the ram after its 
descent, were inclosed in copper boxes; and the 
body of the ram was made of steel, and slid in two 
copper collars, cut with the nicety of mathematical 
mstruments. Herhan, however, was not quite sa- 
tisfied with this operation, as air-holes were too 
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frequent, and from being often hid in the interior 
of the plate, rendered it liable to bend, or break, 
with the first pull of the press.* 

It will be evident to every one at all conversant 
with printing, that great inconvenience must arise 
to the workman in composing with these hollow- 
&ced types; as from their not being in reverse 
order, they must be set backwards in his stick. — 
Practice will, no doubt, in a great measure, enable 
him to overcome this inconvenience. The reading 
and correcting of pages, composed with these types, 
will also be attended with difficulty and inconve- 
nience, as before a proof can be obtained, a plate 
must be struck from the page, and an impression 
taken from this plate. All errors discovered in 
this proof can be easily corrected in the page of 
matrices, from which a correct plate can afterwards 
be strtickj but the first plate is rendered quite 

* Camus suggests several remedies for these air-boles, but 
they seem in a great measure inseparable firom the operation of 
striking; for as the matrice descends with the &ce downwards, 
it is scarcely possible for all the aif to be driven out of the fkce 
of the letters, and the compressibility of the air must be coim- 
teracted by its rare&ction. This, I think, wiU account for all 
the air-holes on the sur&ce of the plate ; those in its substapce 
are probably partly owing to the evaporation of the moisture, &c 
contained in the paper, or paste-board, of which the tray, in which 
the melt^ metal is poiured, is formed. 
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useless. Herhan combats this objection by saying, 
that the expense of taking a proof plate is too trifling 
to be worth consideration, and that from practice 
they can read in his office the matrice pages with 
such accuracy, and they are so skilful in striking 
plates, as to reduce the expense of proofii to ahnost 
nothing. 

It has also been objected to this process, that in 
striking such a number of matrices, the punch must 
be liable to break, and when this happens it must 
be difficult to replace it by one of precisely the same 
size and form. This, however, Herhan says, very 
rarely happens, from the care taken in selecting the 
steel, and in proving them before use ; and suppos- 
ing one to break in the act of striking, it can be 
easily supplied by a new one of exacdy the same 
form from the matrices already struck. 

Such were the processes used by Herhan in the 
year 1804, and I am not aware that any material 
alterations or improvements have subsequently been 
made in them. Herhan was succeeded by MM. 
Mame, brothers, who .have continued to follow his 
processes with the greatest success. In the year 
1810, when M. Lambinet wrote his Histoire sue- 
cincte de la Stireotypie^ 2000 plates were strttck in 
their foundry every month; and more than 200 
works of different sizes had been stereotyped by 
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du roi et du conseil. C'(Hait h. lui qu'appartenait le 
droit de faire les exorcismes ; il pouvait les di£^rer 
sous irn pr^texte Xrhs plausible. Le dieu Apis venait de 
mourir k Memphis. IJn dieu boeuf meurt comme un 
autre. II n'^tait permis d'exorciser personne en Egypte 
jusqu'^ ce qu'on edt trouv^ un autre boeuf qui pAt 
remplacer le d^funt. 

II fiit done arr^t^ dans le conseil qu'on attendrait la 
nomination qu'on devait faire du nouveau dieu a 
Memphis. 

Le bon v'ieillard Mambr^s sentait 'a quel peril 
sa chdre princesse ^tait expos^e : il voyait quel ^tait 
son amant. Les syllabes Vabu , qui lui ^taient 
^chapp^es , ayaient deceit tout le myst^re aux yeux 
de ce sage. 

La dynastie (a) de Memphis appartenait alors aux 
Babyloniens ; ils conservaient ce reste de leurs con- 
quotes passees , quails ayaient &ites sous le plus grand 
roi du monde , dont Amasis ^tait Penuemi mortel. 
Mambr^s ayait besoin de toute sa sagesse pour se bien 
conduire parmi tant de difficultes. Si le roi Amasis d^- 
couyrait Tamant de sa fille, elle etait morte , il Fayait 
jure. Le grand , le jeune , le })eau roi dont elle ^tait 
Uprise, ayait d^tr6nd son p6re, qui n'ayait repris son 
royaume de Tanis que depuis pr^s de sept ans qu'on 
ne sayait ce qu^^tait deyenu Fadorable monarque , le 
yainqueur et I'idole des nations, le tendre et g^n^reux 
amant de la charmante Amaside. Mais aussi, en sacri- 

(a) Djnastie signifie propreiJient puissance. Ainsi on pent 
se servir. de ce mot , malgre les cavillations de Larcher. Dy- 
nastie yient du phenicien dunast; et- Larcher est on ignorant 
qui ne sait ni le phenicien , ni le sjriaqne , ni le cophte* 

Romans. 2. 31 
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liant le taureau j on fiiisait mourir in&illiblemeiit la 
belle Amaside de douleur. 

Que pouvait faire Mambr^s dans des circonstanccs 
si ^pineuses ? II va trouver sa chere nourrissonne au 
sortir du conseil, et lui dit : Ma belle enfant, je yous 
scrvirai ; mais , je vous Ic rc^p^te , on vous coupera Ic 
cou si vous prononcez jamais le nom de votre amaiit. 

Ah! que m'importc mon cou, dit la belle Ainaside, 

si jc nc puis cmbrasser celui de Nabucho ! mou 

perc est uu bicn mediant horn me ! non-seulement il 
rcfusa de me donncr un beau prince que j'idolatre , 
mais il lui declara la guerre; ct quand il a ete vaincu 
par mon amant, il a trouy^ le secret de le changer en 
boeuf. A-t-on jamais vu une malice plus effroyable? si 
mon p^re n etait pas mou p^rc, je ne sais pas ce que jc 
lui ferais. 

Ce n'est ps votrc p^re qui lui a joue ce cruel tour ^ 
dit Ic sage IVIambr^s; cest un Palestin, un de nos an- 
ciens ennemis j un habitant d un petit pays compris 
dan5 la foule des Etats que votre auguste amant a 
domt^s pour les policer. Ces metamorphoses ne doi- 
vent point vous surprendre; vous savez que j'en fai- 
sais autrefois de plus belles : rien n etait plus com- 
mun alors que ces changemeuts qui etonnent aujour- 
d bui les sages. L'histoire veritable que nous ayons Imt 
ensemble nous a enseigne que Lycaon , roi d'Arcadie , 
fut chan^i en loup. La belle Calisto sa iille fut clian- 
gee en ourse ; lo fiUe d'Inachus , notre venerable Isis , 
en vache; Daphn^ en laurier, Syrinx en fliite. La belle 
Edith, femme de Loth, le meilleur, le plus tendrc 
p^re qu oil ait jamais vu , n^est-elle pas devenuc dans 
notre voisinage une grande statue de scl tr^s belle cl 
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them. Amongst these the Corps du Droit Frangais 
and the Dictionnaire de VAcademie Franfaisey both 
in royal 4to. are particularly deserving of attention. 
Indeed the whole of the works, which have issued 
from this establishment, are remarkable for their 
clearness of impression and neatness of execution, 
and must rank in the very first class of stereotype- 
printed books ; as will, I think, be fully proved by 
the specimen here inserted. 

Nearly contemporary with the first essays of 
Herhan, were those of Boudier, one of the artists 
who had been employed in the fabrication of the 
assignats. In the latter end of the year 1 798, he 
produced some specimens of stereotype printing, by 
a process totally di£Perent from, those of either Her- 
han, or Didot. Amongst these specimens was a 
quarto page, entitled. Declaration des Droits et des 
Devoirs de P Homme et du Citoyen ; a report re- 
specting this page was made to the Government on 

• 

the 20th of Fructidor, in the year 6. From this 
period Boudier continued his operations, and on the 
7 th of Frimaire, in the year 9 (1801), obtained a 
patent securing to him the property of his invention. 
In the following year he published several school 
books, which he sold much cheaper than the usual 
editions; one of the principal of these was the 
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Grammaire Franfaise simplifiee par CastiUe s a 
secotid edition of which appeared in 1808, in 12mo. 
and is truly stated to be printed from plates mono^ 
typies en bronze par Boudier. But Boudier seems 
. to have been chiefly occupied in casting stereotype 
plates for the printing of music ; and had also pre- 
viously applied the art to the making otjllligranesj 
for the use of paper-makers, such as the marks of 
the quality of the paper and its uses, the maker's 
name, &c. 

M. Camus was unacquainted with the precise na- 
ture of the process followed by Boudier, but he had 
ascertained that the mould was taken from the page 
of types by sinking its face into a mass of soft clay. 
Into this clay matrice melted copper was afterwards 
poured, in much greater quantity than was requisite 
to form a plate, as it was upon the weight of metal 
that he depended for its entering completely into 
all the cavities and angles of the mould. When 
cold, the plate was reduced in a lathe to such thick- 
ness as was required.^ An impression from the 
plate of the Declaration above mentioned is inserted 
in Camus's Hist, de la Stereotypies but it does not 
convey any very favourable idea of the merits of this 
process. 

* Camus, HisU de la Ster, and Memoires de VInstiiut National^ 
Lift, et Beanx Arts, torn. v. 
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Before concluding the account of the several 
projects, relating to the art of stereotype printing, 
which had their origin in France, before the year 
1800, it remains to state, that, according to M. 
Camus's account, the engravers on wood in Paris 
were, for some time before the close of the century, 
in the practice of selling copies in metal of their 
vignettes, tail-pieces, &c. They made a great se- 
cret of the method by which these copies were taken, 
but there can be no doubt that it was much the 
same as those already stated to have been practised 
in Germany about 1740 {see page 38). Camus 
supposed, that a mould was taken from the wood- 
cut with plaster or clay ; and as such a mould would 
not be sufficiently strong to undergo the operation 
of striking, the melted metal must therefore have 
been poured into it. The great difficulty of such 
an operation would consist in causing the metal to 
penetrate into all the cavities and lines of the mould. 
The readiest means of obviating tliis difficulty would 
be to press the metal into the mould, at the precise 
moment of its growing fixed, as strongly as the na- 
ture of the mould would permit, either by submitting 
it to the action of a press, or loading it with a con- 
siderable weight. Camus did not consider this 
practice to have been long in use in France, as no 
mention is made of it by Papillon in his Traite de la 

2 
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Gravure en Bois. Bertrand Quinquet, in his Traite 
de rimprimerie^ published in 1799, describes a 
method of stereotyping wood cuts, by taking a mould 
from them with German spar, and pouring melted 
metal into it to the depth of a quarter of an inch 
or more. — He adds, that he had followed that me- 
thod for some time ; but, as Camus well observes, 
^ if his process comprised nothing more than what he 
has described, he would not obtain perfect copies. 

The latter years of the last centiu'y were so fertile 
in projects of different methods of stereotype print- 
ing, that feeling it impossible to preserve a strictly 
chronological order in the enumeration of them, 
and at the same time give such a connected view of 
the progress and improvement of each, as can alone 
render an account of them interesting or satisfactory, 
I have thought it best to preserve unbroken the nar- 
rative of such projects of the different French artists 
as had their origin before the year 1800, though 
by so doing, I have unavoidably been obliged to 
postpone the notice of other schemes, which, towards 
the latter end of the century, were projected and 
carried into practice in other countries. To these 
schemes I now revert. 

Amongst the first of these in point of time, was 
that, which, as we learn from the General Literary 
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Gazette qfjena^* was conceived at Vienna, about or 
prior to 1 798, by Samuel Falka, a native of Hungary. 
Of his proceedings and the nature of his processes, 
little or nothing is known, for his progress was 
speedily checked by a remarkable occurrence. The 
great similarity, existing between his projects and 
those of Didot, caused him to be suspected of 
maintaining a correspondence with France. A 
commissary of police, in consequence, paid him a 
domiciliary visit, and he was obhged to prove him- 
self innocent of the crime, of which he was suspected. 
Having cleared himself from this accusation, he 
endeavoured to obtain from the Court of Vienna a 
privilege for printing stereotype editions; but this 
privilege was refused him. Falka was not, however, 
discouraged ; for having soon after been admitted 
as a letter-cutter into the printing office of the 
University of Buda, he there found an opportunity 
of making use of his discoveries, and has since laid 
several specimens of his performance before the 
publicf 

After a long interval the course of this inquiry is 
again directed to our own country, and though the 
first experiment, I am called upon to notice, may 

* Correspondence of the 7th of February, 1801, coL 183. 
t Camus, Hitt. de la Stir, page 132. 
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be more ingenious than useful, it would not be 
proper to pass it over unnoticed in a work of this 
nature. About the latter end of 1797, Professor 
Wilson, of Glasgow, who had been engaged in a 
series of experiments to apply etching on glass by 
means of the fluoric acid to the purposes of art, but 
who was dissatisfied with the result, as even the best 
impressions taken from such etchings were very 
paltry, thought it might be possible to obtain from 
an engraved copper-plate any number of polytype 
plates of glass. Having communicated his ideas on 
the subject to Mr. Tassie, of London, and having 
sent him some engraved copper-plates to operate 
upon, that ingenious artist succeeded, by means of 
a mould (formed of plaster of Paris and tripoli), 
taken from the copper plate, in obtaining in his 
furnace polytype plates of glass and enamel, equally 
capable of producing a fine impression as the origi- 
nal copper-plates. The Professor thought, tliat such 
plates might be adopted with the best effects for the 
prevention of forgery in the printing of bank-notes, 
as ^^ from a series of glass plates, inconsiderable in 
point of number, deriving the engraving from the 
same original pattern, to succeed one another at the 
press, just before signs of wearing might appear, a 
vast many impressions, all perfectly similar, might 
be obtained even for «ges." The objection that 



Specimens ^Professor Wilgom's Olois Platei 
made/rom Wood Engravings. 
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plates of glass would be too fragile to resist the 
press, he combats by stating, that he had found by 
experience, that by "joining the backs of glass plates 
to pieces of iron or steel of considerable thickness 
by an intervening lamina of proper cement, taking 
care that it affords a very complete contact," and 
by " aiding them further with a very simple appa- 
ratus upon the press- board," glass plates might be 
safely passed through the rolling press.* 

Mr. Tassie also, by similar means, obtained from 
wood cuts engraved by Mr. Bewick, and which had 
been sent him by Professor Wilson, " casts or copies 
in glass, as perfect as the originals."f 

By the kindness of Messrs. Wilson, type founders, 
of Glasgow, I am enabled to lay before the reader 
impressions taken from some of these glass plates 
made from wood engravings. 

In the year 1 800, the late Earl of Stanhope, to 
whom the art of printing is indebted for that most 
useful and efficient press which bears his name, 
became desirous of introducing stereotype print- 
ing into this country, where, though it had been 
already twice invented and practised, it had for 
some years fallen into disuse, and might indeed be 

* Nicholson's Jounud^ voL ii., 4 to. page 60. 
•j- Ibid, page 63. 
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said to be almost unknown. Every information 
respecting his process was liberally communicated 
to bis Lordship by Mr. Tillocb ; and his Lordship 
was also further assisted by the personal instructions 
of Mr. Foulis, who, during a residence of some 
months at his Lordship's residence at Chevening, 
initiated him in the practical part of their process. 
Thus instructed, and aided by the exertions of Mr. 
Andrew Wilson, a respectable printer, in London, 
his Lordship entered into a series of experiments 
for the purpose of bringing the art to perfection ; 
and at length, after two year's application, suc- 
ceeded, in 1802, in the attainment of his object, by 
the completion of the process, which now bears his 
name, and is generally adopted by the stereotype 
printers in England.* Mr. Wilson announced the 
result of his Lordship's experiments, in glowing 
terms; and in 1 803, under his immediate patronage, 
commenced his operations as a stereotype printer, 
by the publication of Frelynhausen on the Christian 
Religion, a work which had long been a favourite 
with her late Majesty, and was translated from the 

* It having, soon after the commencement of his Lordship's 
experiments, been attempted to represent Earl Stanhope as the 
original inventor of stereotype printing in England. Mr. Tilloch 
published the statement which has already been quoted, in order 
to shew the fidlacious nature of such representations. 
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German, by her command; this translation was 
revised by Bishop Porteous. 

Mr. Wilson continued his labours for some time, 
but not receiving that encouragement from the Lon- 
don Booksellers which he had expected, he endea- 
voured to establish himself as a stereotype bookseller. 
He, accordingly, published stereotype editions of 
several standard school books, but his success has 
not, I fear, been equal to his wishes. As a stere- 
otype printer, Mr. Wilson must ever rank amongst 
the most eminent; the plates, which were cast by 
him, having never been excelled, if ever equalled. 
His best performance, and which at the same time 
is a most favourable specimen of this mode of 
stereotyping, on account of the fidelity with which 
such a mass of minute letters is rendered, is pro- 
bably the octavo edition of Walket-^s Pronouncing 
ZhVr^/ona/^; published in 1809; though tlie octavo 
edition of JohnsorCs Dictionary is, perhaps, a more 
handsome book. 

In 1803, the process was, for a valuable conside- 
ration, communicated to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in a year or two after to that of Oxford ; 
but it was probably 1807, before any works appeared 
from the former, and 1809, from the latter. With 
these exceptions, the knowledge of the art was 
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confined to Mr. Wilson and those in the confidence 
of Lord Stanhope and himself. It was endeavoured 
to be kept most inviolably secret, and for some years 
the endeavours to this end were successful ; but in 
consequence of some misunderstanding between 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Wilson, Mr. Walker, the 
original maker of his Lordship's presses, and the 
person, who fitted up Mr. Wilson's foundry, was 
encouraged by his Lordship to set up a stereotype 
printing office, in opposition to Mr. Wilson ; and 
being unskilled himself in the practical part of the 
process, he was secretly instructed on this point by 
one of Mr. Wilson's workmen, originally recom- 
mended to Mr. Wilson by Lord Stanhope. These 
proceedings of Walker, as might be expected, pro- 
duced a rupture between him and Mr. Wilson, 
who afterwards employed Mr. Peter Kier, an 
eminent engineer, as the maker of his apparatus. — 
Kier made several important improvements in it; 
but a quarrel having also in a short time arisen 
between Mr. Wilson and him, he, in revenge, 
taught any person, who applied to him, the whole 
of the process for £50, provided they gave him an 
order for the apparatus, for which he charged 
j£250. more. The nature of the process thus be- 
came known ; and many having availed themselves 



Specimen of Stereotype, ant by Mb. Feeousson, of London, 
according to the late Eabl of Stanhope's process. 
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attention, or motion to rest ; and so we should neither stir 
oar bodies nor employ our minds, but let our thoughts (if 
I may so call it) run adrift, without any direction or design, 
and suffer the ideeu of our minds, like unregarded shadows, 
to make their appearances there, as it happened, without 
attending to them ; in which state man, however furnished 
with the faculties of understanding and will, would be a 
very idle inactive creature, and pass his time only in a lazy 
lethargic dream. It has therefore pleased our wise Creator 
to annex to several objects, and to the ideas which we re* 
ceive from them, as also to several of our thoughts, a con- 
comitant pleasure, and that in several objects to several 
degrees, that those faculties which he had endued us with 
might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

4. Pain has the same efficacy and use to set us on work 
that pleasure has, we being as ready to employ our faculties 
to avoid that as to pursue this ; only this is worth our con- 
sideration, that pain is often produced by the same objects and 
ideas that produce pleasure in us. This their near conjunc- 
tion, which makes us often feel pain in the sensations where 
we expected pleasure, gives us new occasion of admiring 
the wisdom and goodness of our Maker, who, designing the 
preservation of our being, has annexed pain to the applica- 
tion of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm 
that they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. 
But he, not designing our preservation barely, but the pre- 
servation of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, in 
many cases, annexed pain to those very ideas which delight 
us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater inci'ease of it, proves no ordinary tor- 
ment ; and the most pleasant of all sensible objects, light 
itself, if there be too much of it, if increased beyond a due 
proportion to our eyes, causes a very painful sensation; 
which is wisely and favourably so ordered by nature, that 
when any object does, by the vehemency of its operation, 
disorder the instruments of sensation, whose structures 
cannot but be very nice and delicate, we might by the pain 
be warned to withdraw before the organ be quite put out 
of order, and so be unfitted for its proper functions for the 
future. 7%e consideration of those objects that produce it 
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of this opportunity, there are now in London at least 
twelve establishments for the casting of stereotype 
plates. 

This process may be described nearly as follows : 
but it must be premised, that its success depends 
upon a number of minute details which can only be 
learnt by practice. 

The types, with which the pages are composed, 
are the same in every respect, as those in ordinary 
use, excepting that the shoulders, instead of being 
dressed off, are left square, as they come out of the 
mould. The spaces are also higher than usual, 
being equal in height to the shoulder of the types ; 
the quadrats and leads are nearly as high as the 
spaces. As soon as a page is composed, it is 
imposed in a small chase, care being taken to sur- 
round it closely with pieces of brass or type-metal 
reglet, about the eighth of an inch thick, and 
equal in height to the quadrats. After a proof has 
been taken, and the page has been properly cor- 
rected, it is carried in its chase, and laid upon the 
moulding table, which is generally a polished and 
perfectly level plate of cast iron, about two feet long 
and fifteen inches broad. It is then planed^ and 
care taken, that none of the spaces or quadrats are 
standing up. A frame of brass or bell-metal, about 
half an inch deep, is afterwards placed over it, so 
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that the face of the page appears within the opening 
of the frame. Upon the depth or thickness of the 
frame depends the strength of the mould. The 
frame is raised upon four pins, or legs,* screwed 
into its under surface, and which passing, partly on 
the outside, and partly on the inside of the chase^ 
rest upon the table, and so support the frame quite 
level. The sides of the opening in the frame are 
not perpendicular, but sloped, or beveled ofl^ from 
.||ie under to the upper side, at a considerable angle ; 
this slope, however, does not rise from the extreme 
inner edge, but between this and the commence- 
ment of the slope there occurs a small flat ledge. — 
The inner edge of this ledge fits closely round the 
brass reglet surrounding the page; and the legs, 
upon which the frame rests, should be of such a 
height, as to allow the ledge to sink a little below 
the upper surface of the brass reglet. — Upon the 
height of the legs, and the consequent sinking of the 
ledge below the reglet, depends the thickness of the 
future plate. The use of the brass reglet is to form 
an edge all round the plate, below the shoulder of 
the letter, to allow of its being fastened to the blocks 
of wood upon which it is raised, when used for print- 
ing with. 

* The frame used originally to rest upon the chase, but this 
rendered it necessary that the chase and the frame should be 
both accurately atQusted. 
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When the page is thus disposed, the face of it 
and the inside of the frame are lightly oiled ; it is 
then ready to receive the plaster of Paris, destined 
to form the mould. This must have previously 
been well baked, beat small, and finely sifted ; but 
as this is a troublesome operation, it is generally 
bought ready prepared for use. A sufficient quan- 
tity of plaster is then carefully mixed in a proper 
vessel with water, to about the consistency of s)mip ; 
and a portion of this, sufficient to cover its face^ is 
poured upon the page. This is then well worked 
for a shcHi; time with a small brush, in order to 
force it into the face of the types ; and the remain- 
der of the plaster is afterwards poured on, so as to 
fill all the opening in the frame. At the moment 
of its becoming fixed, a brass rule is slid over the 
frame, and by this means all the superfluous and 
uneven parts of the plaster are struck off, and the 
back of the mould rendered smooth and level. — 
When the mould has acquired the proper degree 
of firmness, it is removed from the page, by gently 
raising the frame from the chase. It requires 
considerable skill to be able to catch the precise 
moment of doing so ; as should it be attempted too 
soon, the mould would be apt to break, or to be 
altered in its shape; and if too late, the kerned* 
* A tjpe is termed kerned^ when part of its fiice inrojects over 
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1^ types could not be separated from the mould 

^ without injury. When the frame and mould are 

separated from the page, they are set aside for a 
short time to dry ; and the mould, being separated 
j from the frame, is carried to the drying oven, 

which contains a semi-circular rack, divided into 
numerous compartments, in one of which the mould 
is placed. Here it is baked, at the usual heat of 
ovens, until it assumes a slight brown colour, which 
is generally in about 3 or 4 hours. 

When the mould is taken from the oven, a small 
nick, called a gate^ is cut at each of its four corners, 
to admit the melted metal, and it is then placed in 
the casting pan. This is an oblong square vessel 
of cast iron, about four inches deep ; the sides of 
which slope outwards at a small angle. On the 
bottom of the pan rests a plate of iron, the upper 
surface of which is turned smooth and level, and 
die four comers rather rounded off to allow the 
melted metal to flow under it, to facilitate which 
there are also cut some grooves on its under side : 
upon this plate is placed the mould with its face 
downwards. Both the pan and the plate must have 
been previously heated in an oven to about the same 
d^ree of heat as the metal, llie pan is covered 

the sides of its body ; such are the Roman f and j, and many of 
the Italic letters. 
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with a fiat iron lid, the comers of which are rounded 
off to admit the metal, and the pan is taken hold 
of by a pair of small clamps, the ends of which fix 
into cavities purposely made at its opposite sides. 
A long screw, in the centre of the clamps, acting 
upon a knob upon the cover of the pan, at the 
same time that it causes the clamps to take fast 
hold of the pan, keeps the cover firmly fixed in its 
place. The pan is then raised by a small crane^ 
and lowered into a plumber's melting pot, contain- 
ing about three or four hundred weight of melted 
type-metal. It is lowered so far as to allow a small 
quantity of the metal to flow into the pan, through 
the openings left at each comer of the lid ; it is 
then raised, and kept for some time half immersed 
in the metal, to allow the pan and mould to acquire 
the proper heat, and to effect tlie expulsion of the 
air out of the fiice of the mould. When this is 
thought to be effected, the pan is sunk lower, and 
the metal allowed to flow gently into it, till it is full ; 
were it to rush in too quickly the mould would pro- 
bably be broken. It is then sunk to the bottom of 
the melting pot, where it is allowed to remain about 
ten minutes. By this operation, the plate, lying 
on the bottom of the pan, is raised by the greater 
specific gravity of the melted metal, and pressing 
upwards against the mould, not only forces the 
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metal into its face, but forms the stereotype plate, 
by cutting off the metal, contained within the cavity 
of the mould, from the surrounding metal, and by 
rendering the back of the plate as smooth and level 
as its own surface. — The casting is by fiur the most 
difficult part of the process, and requires the greatest 
skill to execute well ; many, who have even received 
instructions in the art, never having been able to 
obtain a single perfect plate. The most essential 
points to insure success i^pear to be, — not to im- 
merse the pan and its contents too suddenly, — and 
not to do so until they have acquired the same 
d^ree of heat as the melted metal, and until all 
the air has been expelled. But the placing of the 
mould with its face downwards must always prove a 
radic^ defect in this process; as it seems almost 
impossible, that so situated, the air can ever be 
completely driven out of the face of the mould. 

When the pan has lain a sufficient time in the 
pot, it is raised out of it, and swung round t^ the 
crane over the cooler, which is a long shallow ves- 
sel, containing a small quantity of water, and some 
loose bricks, nearly immersed in the water. Upon 
one of these bricks the pan is set, and it is there left 
to cool. When it has cooled sufficiently, it is laid 
upon a block of wood, and the clamps unscrewed ; 
the cover is removed, and the contents of the pan. 
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which then present the appearance of a solid mass 
of type-metal, are turned out upon the block. — 
The workman then takes a wooden mallet, and 
with repeated hard blows strikes oflF the comers and 
edges of the upper side of this mass of metal. — 
When these are removed, the stereotype plate will 
be found lying near the top, between the mould 
and floating plate. As much of the mould, which 
is always destroyed by the process, as can be re- 
moved with the hand, is then separated from it, and 
the plate is soaked in water to soften the remainder, 
from which it is afterwards cleaned by picking, 
brushing, &c. The plate is then examined, to 
ascertain if it will answer, in which case the page, 
from which the mould was taken, is returned to 
the compositor ; if it will not, another mould is 
taken from it, and the operation repeated. 

When a good plate has been obtained, the rough- 
ness of the edges is removed with a plane, and the 
plate reduced to the proper size. A proof is next 
taken from it, and the several imperfections of the 
casting marked upon the margin. The plate is 
then delivered to the picker, who, with his picking 
instrument (generally a fragment of a fine gold- 
smith's broach J sharpened to a point, in the manner 
of a graver), opens out such letters as require it, or 
will admit of it, and clears away all superfluous 
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pieces of metal. When a letter is so imperfect, as 
not to be capable of being repaired with his picker, 
he strikes it out with a punch of the same size as 
the letter, or cuts it out with a graver ; and turn- 
ing the plate with its face upon the table, intro- 
duces a type of the proper kind into the opening 
made by the punch. He thrusts it down till it 
touches the table, and then saws off the portion of 
the shank of the type standing above the back of 
the plate ; rubbing the place over, with any of his 
tools will sufficiently fix the introduced type. In 
this manner a whole word, or more, may be removed, 
and others inserted; but when the insertion is 
large, it must be soldered in. The picker also, 
with a square pointed graver, cuts down all the 
white lines, which would be in danger of marking 
when printing. 

When used, the plates are raised upon blocks of 
wood or brass, furnished at the sides with small 
ledges, which overlap the edges of the plate, and 
being fastened down with screws hold the plate 
firmly fixed to the block. These blocks are im- 
posed in a chase with furniture, regulated to suit 
the margin, in the same manner as ordinary pages. 
After being used, they are washed with ley, to clean 
them from the ink, and wrapped in a sheet of paper; 
they are generally laid by in a small box, divided 
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in the middle by a partition, on one side of which 
are put the plates forming the inner form of the 
sheet, and on the other those of the outer form. 

In the same year that Lord Stanhope commenced 
his experiments, Citizen Poteral announced to the 
Class of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
of the National Institute of France, that he had 
invented a more simple method of stereotyping than 
any yet in use. Monge and Desmarets were com- 
missioned by the Class to examine his processes, 
and make a report of the result of their investiga- 
tion. From the report, which they made on this 
occasion, it appears, that Poteral had executed 
nothing according to his projected plan, which was 
in fact merely a modification of part of Herhan's 
method. Poteral proposed to form matrices for 
casting hoUow-faced types, instead of types in re- 
lief; to compose the pages with these types; and 
then to cast from them a stereotype plate, formed 
of a compound metal. This plan appeared to the 
commissioners to be liable to so many objections, 
that they gave no favourable report of it, and indeed 
Poteral himself was far from sanguine of its success.* 

In the year 1803, a person named Pierre Pellier 

* Metnoires de VImt. Nat» lAtt. et Beaux ArU, torn. v. 

^ 8 
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de Jojeuze proposed a new mediod c( t^b^eotyfiag, 
which Camus describes as conswring of taking a 
mould widi clay from a page composed of moveable 
^pes in reli^ His process was dieap ; and Camus 
says, that the specimen he had seen of his perfiNm- 
ance was tolerable, but had all the defecta of [dates 
cast in day^* 

In a report, read before the Societe d^Eincourt^e- 
menty on the 12th of Februaiy, 1806, M. Darcet, 
the son of the celebrated chemist, proposed the 
extension of the art of obtaining metallic in^res- 
sions by striking with moulds of plaster to several 
arts, and particularly to those connected with the 
art of design. The uses, to which he pn^iosed to 
apply it, were, — the making of blocks for the manu- 
fiicture of paper hangings and printed goods, — 
ornaments for furniture, which may serve as sub- 
stitutes for carving, — ^moulds for artificial flowers, 
and figuring of stufis, — ^imitations of ancient coins 
and gems, — and lastly, imitations ci wood engrav- 
ings. The last is, perhaps, the only one of these 
objects which fidls strictly within the range of my 
present enquiry, but as there could be no doubt fix>m 
the previous operations of others, that imitations of 
wood engravings could be obtained by the operation 

* Memoiret de PImt. NaL lAH. et Beaux Arts, torn. v. page 562. 
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• 
cistrHingy M. Darcet's project is only remarkable as 

proposing to effect this by moulds of plaster, which 
are generally considered as too fragile to undergo 
such an operation. To strengthen the moulds he 
steeped them in a weak solution of glue, nearly boil- 
ing hot, tiQ all the air was expelled ; they were then 
taken out, and dried slowly. The metal he pro- 
posed to employ was the fusible alloy discovered by 
his father** 

About the time of which we are now treating, 
scmie of the processes for polytyping, already de- 
scribed, were united by some artists In America to 

* M. Darcet gives the following instructions (or the prepara- 
tion of this alloj : — The compound should be formed of 8 parts 
of bismuth, 6 of lead, and 3 of tin. Fuse the bismuth, cover it 
with resin or suet, and heat the whole rather strongly ; add the 
lead, stir them well together, increase the temperature a little, 
and add to the metals in Vision the requisite quantity of tin.-^ 
Stir the mixture again, and cast it into a plate or ingot. When 
it is well made, it begins to soften at 196^ of Fraht and melts 
at 199^. It is only to be used in the soft state ; as it cools, a 
crystallization forms in the still fluid mass of metal, and this 
crystallization must be broken by stirring, and by bringing the 
part near the edges to the centre, and vice verttu When the 
whole is reduced to this state, nothing more is required than to 
stamp it quickly with the plaster matrice. 

The solution of glue is formed by dissolving 3^ ounces in 4 
pints of water ; after the solution is made» it must be strained 
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powerful mechanical oombiiiatioiiai fiir die pmpoae 
of producii]^ with bcility and dispatdi, a nomber 
ef polytyped pbtes, each perfect fiMr-sfaniles ci an 
elaboratly engraTed original; with the view of 
rendering the forgeiy of bank notes as diflEkult as 
possible, if not altogeth^ impraidticable. In the 
American bank notes^ the vignette, word% and 
writing, usual in such notes^ are surrounded by a 
curiously engraved border. This border was en- 
graved upon thick plates of soft steel, the circular 
work being put in by the lathe, and the flowers and 
other ornaments by punches, and the methods com- 
monly practised by die engravers. After the pat- 
tern was completed, the plates were hardened. — 
The plates were then employed to impress a reverse 
on rollers of very soft cast steel, by r^)eatedly pass- 
ing the plate between the rollers. The rollers were 
then hardened, and from these the impression was 
transferred to plates of copper, on which the writ- 
ing and vignette were afterwards engraved in the 

through a piece of fine linen. It is then heated till near bcnlii^, 
and the moulds, previously dried and heated, are immersed in 
it. When taken out, the mould must be shaken, and its en- 
graved surface stron^j blown upon, that pellicles of ^ve may 
not be formed in . coo]ing.-^Those who wish for more minute 
details, may consult the BuUrtm de la Societe d^EmcoMngamaUt 
No. SO, February, 1806, and Nichobon's Jtmrmai nf Nmimnd 
FkUotophjh jv. v(d. xiv. 8vo. y^ge 191. 
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usual way."*^ Notwithstanding, however, the secu- 
rity, which this method appears to afford against 
forgery, some of the American bank notes for large 
sums have been forged, and a regular establishment 
for counterfeiting them was, we are told in the 
Report named in the note, formed in Canada, 
during the late war. 

In the year 1809, Mr. Charles Brightly, Printer, 
of Bungay, in Suffolk, published a small pamphlet,f 
giving a detailed account of the method pursued by 
him in founding stereotype plates. It does not 
appear from this work, in what year Mr. Brightly 
first directed his attention to this art; but as he 
seems to have then attained considerable proficiency 
in it, and to have practised it to some extent, it is 
probable that his experiments commenced some 
years before the date of publication, which is that 
of June, 1809. The process described in this book 
bears a considerable resemblance to that adopted 

• Report of the Committee of the Society ofArts^ ^c. on preventing 
the Forgery of Bank Notes, page 70. 

f The Method of Founding Stereotype, os practised hy Chartet 
BriglMy, of Bungmy, SuffiiHk, Bungay: Printed by C. Brightly, 
far R, PhiRips, Bridge Street, London, 1809, 8vo. From this 
pamphlet the subjoined account of this process is abstracted ; 
those, who wish for more minute details, are referred to the 
work itsel£ 
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by the late Earl of Stanhope. The following is a 
concise account of it. 

The types, as in Lord Stanhope's process, should 
be left with the shoulder undressed off, and ou^t 
to be provided with spaces and leads as high as the 
shoulder of the types ; the quadrats ought to be 
somewhat lower. When the page is composed, it 
is imposed in a small chase with furniture, nearly 
four-fifths the height of the letter, and cut to such 
lengths as to leave an opening at each corner, large 
enough to admit a quotation.* After the last proof 
is taken, the page is carefully washed to clear it 
from ink and dirt, and taken to the moulding table, 
which is composed of a piece of marble, placed per- 
fectly level, about 18 inches wide, and long enough 
to contain ten or a dozen small chases. Upon this 
table the page is laid, and care being taken, that 
none of the furniture, spaces, or quadrats, are stand- 
ing up, the letter is planed down to an even surface. 
The &ce of the page is then lightly oiled, and four 
cubic pieces of metal, exactly four-fifths of the 
height of the types, are placed in the openings left 
at each comer of the fiimiture ; upon these pieces 
of metal depends the thickness of the future plate. 
A fi*ame of cast iron, nearly half an inch wider and 
longer than the page, and near an. inch deep, is 

* A' square piece of metal, technically so called. 
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placed over it; this frame rests upon the cubic 
pieces of metal. The inner side of the frame slopes 
upwards from the page. When thus disposed, the 
page is ready for receiving the plaster, of which 
the mould is to be formed. 

To counteract the liability of the plaster to warp 
and crack, when exposed to heat, to render it less 
absorbent of water, and also to facilitate the expul- 
sion of the air and moisture from it, Mr. Brightly 
mixes it with a small quantity of common whitening. 
This is effected by mixing whitening with the water, 
to the consistency of what is generally used in white- 
washing; and having taken some of this into a 
wooden bowl, adding as much prepared plaster* to 
it as will make it into a thin paste. It is now to be 
stirred quickly with a large iron spoon, till reduced 

* Mr. Brigfatlj does not approve of purchasing ready-pre- 
pared plaster, but recommends every person to prepare his own, 
according to the following method :^~ 

" Provide a pan of thin sheet iron of the length and breadth 
of the oven, and about five or six inches deep. Break the plaster 
into small pieces, sufficient to fill the pan ; and after the pro- 
cess of casting for the day be over, inclose it in the oven, and 
keep up the fire, about an hour afterwards. The oven doors 
should not be quite closed, till the evaporation has subsided ; 
then the fire may be permitted to burn out, and the plaster to 
remain till morning. It is then to be laid upon a stone or 
bench and pounded very fine, so as to pass through a lawn, or 
fine wire sieve.'*— Afe^Aod ofFmrndHmg Stenolype, foge 23. 
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to an equal consistaicy ; and then applied to the^ 

£Eice of the letter with a painter's brushy so as to fill 

every cavity, and the remainder poured on to fill 

the frame. When the plaster begins to harden, 

the superfluous part must be struck ofi^ down to 

the frame, with a straight metal rule ; the back of 

the mould is thus made smooth and r^ular. The 

mould is removed, when sufficiently hard, by plac~ 

ing the rule under one side of the irame, and the 

hand on the other, and gently raising it up. When 

the mould has become hard, it is placed within the 

rack in the drying oven. This is an oven four or 

five feet long, eleven inches high, and sixteen inches 

broad, divided by upright pieces of sheet iron into 

spaces capable of holding a mould and its frame ; 

the bottom and sides are made about an inch thick, 

in order to stand the action of the fire, and the 

front is closed by two folding doors. When the 

mould and the frame are placed within the oven, 

the fire must be continued for two or three hours, 

sufficiently strong to make the bottom of the oven 

begin to appear red; but the doors must not be 

entirely closed, till the evaporation has ceased. — 

After this the fire is to be replenished, the oven 

doors are to be closed, and the moulds left in till 

the morning, when they will be sufficiently prepared 

to receive the metal. 
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When the mould and frame are taken from the 
drying oven, they are laid, with the face of the mould 
upwards, in cast iron pans, about tliree-eighths of an 
inch thick, two inches deep, and sufficiently large 
to contain the frame. The sides of the pan are not 
perpendicular, but wider at top than at bottom, in 
order that the metal, when cold, may be easily 
turned out ; and a moveable screw is placed at each 
corner, to furnish a press upon the frame, and so 
prevent it from rising up, A perforated piece of 
sheet iron should be placed upon the mould, to 
prevent its being injured by the metal, when poured 
upon it. In this state the pans are carried to the 
casting oven, which is of similar dimensions to the 
drying oven, but without the rack, and are placed 
on bars or grating. " The oven may be thus 
filled ; and if an iron stage be made, a second tier 
of moulds may stand above them." The oven 
must now be heated till the bottom be nearly red, 
and the moulds should remain in it from one to two 
hours, according to circumstances. A quantity of 
melted type-metal,* from the melting pot, is then 

* The metal, intended for stereotype plates, need not be so 
hard as that used for types. Mr. Brightly prepares his metal 
thus : — To five or eight hundred weight of hard lead, according 
as the metal is intended to be for hardness, melted in a large 
pot over a slow fire, and skimmed clean, he adds one hundred 

T 
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pcored iniD each ptti» so as to cover and enclose 
the moulds. ** After irfikfa it may stand four or 
fire minutes longer, to aUow the metal and moulds 
to acquire an equal degree of beat, for on the sin^e 
principle of equal temperature between the metal 
and moulds, the ^rtiole success d^peaads.** The 
pans are then taken out in succession from the ov^i, 
with an iron spade, and placed on grated shelves 
within a recess above the mdting pot, into which any 
supeifluous metal will &1L The perforated plate 
must now be removed ; and the metal being skim- 
med, a smooth and truly levd plate of iron, about 
half an inch thick, must be laid upon it. If this 
plate be suffici^itly loaded, it will sink to the frame 
containing the mould, and the back of the stere* 
otype plate will thus recdve an ev^i sur&ce. This 
plate should also have been previously heated to 
the same temperature as the metal, otherwise the 
back of the plate will be foil of holes and other 
defects. In this state it is left to cool ; and when 
this is efiected the contents of the pan are turned out. 
The iron plate is then removed, the superfluous 

weight of good legulus of antimonj, broken into small pieces, 
and separated &om all dirt and dust. The metal must be kept 
stirred, till the whole is melted. When it is all melted, take it 
out of the pot with an iron ladle, and put it into iron pans to cooL 
Meffiod of Founding Stereotype^ page 20. 
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metal broken off, and the mould, containing the 
plate, forced out of the frame. The principal part 
of the plaster being separated from the plate, it is 
laid in water to loosen that which still adheres to 
its surface. The remaining part is then cleared off 
with a brush, and if the process has been properly 
conducted, a complete plate now presents itself. — 
After a little practice, a careful workman will not 
spoil one plate in twenty. The plate is now de- 
livered to the picker, who examines it carefully and 
repairs its defects in the manner already noticed in 
the description of Lord Stanhope's process. 

When the plate is used, it is laid on wooden 
blocks, and fastened down with a. slip of brass and 
a screw. When the plate has, from any defect in 
the apparatus, been cast of such unequal thickness, 
that its face does not lie horizontal, when resting on 
the block, Mr. Brightly solders to its back four or 
five pieces of split lead, with their ends a little 
curved. He then lays the plate with its face down- 
wards on a smooth horizontal piece of marble, and 
locks ^* it up gently in a chase, so that four straight 
pieces of iron, the exact height of moveable types, 
may surround it iti a hollow square, corresponding 
with the size of the page." He then pours in 
a quantity of Roman cement (manu&ctured by 
Messrs. Parker, and Co., Bankside, London,) to 
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fill the frame, with which it is struck off correctly 
level ; the plate and cement thus form together a 
f;oli(l page, which may be imposed and used in the 
usual way. Mr. Brightly seems to prefer this, as a 
general method, to mounting the plates on blocks 
of wood, when used. 

When the pages are returned from the foundry, 
they require to be cleaned from the oil and diit, 
which adhere to them, apd for this purpose they 
ought to be put into an oblong boiler, with a parti- 
tion in the middle, each end of which must be large 
enough to contain three or four chases. These 
may be boiled at one end, and with the water and 
a soft brush at the other, the letter may be thorough- 
ly cleaned. 

Whether this process was ever practised by any 
person besides the inventor, it is out of my power 
to inform the reader ; it seems well deserving of 
adoption, or at least of trial, as from the greater 
simplicity of its arrangements, and particularly from 
the face of tlie mould being laid upwards during the 
operation of casting, the diflSculty of obtaining per- 
fect plates by this process is probably not so great 
as in that invented by Lord Stanhope. 

About the year 1818, Mr. Applegarth, Printer, 
of Nelson Square, Great Surrey Street, London, 
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who had hitherto followed Lord Stanhope's process, 
directed his attention to the striking of stereotype 
plates with a metallic matrice, or mould, in the man- 
ner of the French stereotype founders. In this he 
was so successful, that on the 23d of April, 1818, 
he took out a patent for his invention. A copy of 
his specification, with a plate descriptive of his appa- 
ratus, is inserted in the Repertory of ArtSj 8^c, for 
the month of January, 1820 ;* from this work, the 
following account of his process is taken. 

The letters or types, or metallic blocks or orna- 
ments, from which the matrice is to be made, are 
composed, or set up, into a page in the ordinary 
manner, observing to use the high spaces and quad- 
rats, commonly employed in stereotyping, as also 
metal bars or furniture round the page.f The page 
is placed in an iron frame, or chase, through the 
centre of each side of which passes a screw, by 
means of which the page is compressed and held 
fast ; the intervals, between the sides of the page 
and the chase, are to be filled up with pieces of 

• Repertory of ArU^ Manujhcturet, and AgrUmUurCi voL xxxvL 
new series, page 69. 

•f The types, Mr. Appl^^arth says, should be cast, firom a 
shallow matrice, with a great deal of bevel ; by which, I pre- 
sume, he means, that the slope of the neck should be greater 
than usuaL 
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wood or metal. The page and chase are now laid 
upon a perfectly true plate of metal, called the back 
plate. There is then laid over the page and chase, 
so that the page occupies the opening, a moulding 
frame of metal, the back of which is furnished with 
a pin at each comer, sufficiently long to reach 
through holes in the back plate, where they are fas- 
tened with nuts, screws, or keys : the page is thus 
firmly fixed to the back plate. On the back of 
this plate is a groove, which corresponds with a 
projecting dovetail on the bottom of the striking 
Tod of the casting apparatus, of which the following 
is a description : — 

From the back of a solid block of wood rises a 
strong cast iron pillar, from the top and centre of 
which two arms project (somewhat in the form of 
a capital F) over the block of wood. Through 
holes in the extremities of these arms passes the 
striking rod, to the upper end of which is tied a 
rope, which, passing over a pulley above, is attached 
to a wince with a ratchet wheel at the back of the 
pillar, for the purpose of drawing up the striking 
rod. The lower end of the striking rod is furnished 
with a piece of iron terminating in a dovetail, cor- 
responding to the groove on the back of the plate 
before noticed. To this piece of iron and to the 
upper arm of the pillar, are fixed the ends of two 
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or more strong eUiptical springs, which, being com- 
pressed by the winding up of the striking rod, cause 
by their re-action, when the catch of the ratchet 
wheel is disengaged, the rod to descend upon the 
block, and also press it firmly against the block 
after its descent. The wooden block is furnished 
with a small flap, or screen, of thin plate-iron, to 
protect, the workman irom the splashing of the 
fluid metal. When used, the striking rod is wound 
up to about the distance of eight inches irom the 
block, and the back plate with the page and chase 
are attached to the rod, by means of the groove 
and dovetail. The workman then takes a small 
quantity of metal, or an alloy, composed of twenty 
parts of lead, two parts of regulus of antimony, and 
one or two more parts of bismuth, in a state of 
fusion, and pours it into a piece of dry cartridge 
paper, loosely folded up as a trough, and places it 
on the block immediately below the striking rod ; 
he gently raises the corners of the paper, and 
moves the fluid metal towards the centre, that it 
may attain the same degree of heat in every part ; 
it should also be a little thicker, or heaped, towards 
the centre. As it becomes cool, and just in the 
point between fusion and fixity, the workman nim- 
bly disengages the catch, or pall, of the ratchet 
wheel, when the rod instantly descends by the action 
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of the springs, and causes the type and moulding 
firame to form an impression on the semi-fluid metal, 
in the same manner as sealing wax receives the 
impression of the seaL If the operation has be^i 
well performed, a perfect creux impression of the 
type is formed in the metal, which thus becomes a 
metallic mould, or matrice. The back plate and 
chase, having the type and mould adhering thereto^ 
are then removed firom the striking rod, and the 
mould is disengaged firom the type by gently raising 
the moulding frame. If the type has not been 
made with much bevel, it will adhere a little to the 
mould; this may, in some measure, be prevented 
by slighdy brushing the face of the type over with 
a little dry soap and red ochre. The mould, now 
detached from the letter, is taken out of the mould- 
ing frame, and the back of the mould is made true 
by turning, planing, or filing. 

The operation of striking the stereoQrpe plate is 
a mere repetition of that of striking the mould, sub« 
stituting the latter for the page of types. — The 
plate-metal may be the same as the ordinary type- 
metal, or an alloy of one part r^ulus of antimony, 
to three, four, or five parts of lead. The plate 
may be disengaged fi-om the mould by gently rais- 
ing the moulding frame ; if any difficulty occurs in 
^^^^^^^'^g^^ ^6 mould from the type, it will be 
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necessary to bnu^ liie mould over with dry soap 
and red oohre, previous to casting the plate. The 
back of the plate owst be turned in a lathe to make 
it true and parallel to the face. 

Mr. Applegardi also applies this process to the 
polytyping of copper-plates, but this part of his spe- 
cification is rather obscurely expressed ; in ord^, 
however, to avoid misrepresentation, I shall cc^y 
his words as given in the Reperttny qfArts^ though 
the first two lines are to me perfectly incomprehen- 
sible ; but I suppose they are meant to signify, that 
from a stereotype plate or a copper -plate he c^an 
also form a metallic mould. 

^' I form a mould from a stereotype plate or frame, 
a copper-plate by placing such plate upon the back 
plate, with the mould frame, and proceeding in the 
manner before set forth ; and from such mould I 
cast other {dotes, in the manner already described ; 
it is be observed that the mould, from a creux or 
co{^>er-plate engraving, is in relief, and that the 
stereotype plate from such mould is oast with the 
wdinary type-metai. 

^^ In the Implication of this my invention to the 
construction of plates for printing bank or banker's 
notes, oi^ any printed impressi<»i5, wherein difficulty 
of imitation is a desideratum, I proceed by fcnrming 
an original plate or block, in which I avail myself 

u 
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both of creuj: and relief engraving on metal, whe- 
ther perfinrmed by hand or by machinery, such aa 
rose-engine or excentric turnings and sometimes I 
form the original of several or many distinct pieces 
of engritved metal, which I wiite into (me page or 
form, either by soldering at the back, or by locking 
up in a chase or frame. The original being formed, 
I strike, in the manner described, as many matrices 
as may be required; such matrices, being struck 
from one original, are all perfectly similar, and from 
these matrices, I again strike the printing plates, 
which plates being alike, an issue of notes or im- 
pressions perfectly similar is secured to any given 
extent, while the facility of multiplying the plates, 
enables me to make use of the most complicated 
patterns or designs." 

In conclusion, Mr. Applegarth states, that lie does 
not claim as his invention the union of several kinds 
of engraving in one original, nor the exclusive use 
of a metallic mould, but he does claim the exclusive 
right to make and use metallic moulds or matrices, 
by casting or striking upon metal, in that state be- 
tween fusion or fixity, not limiting his patent to 
any particular a[q)aratus for this purpose, or to any 
particular alloy of metal. 

There must surely be some mistake in this para- 
graph, as that part of. the process, of which Mr. 
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Applegarth here claims the exclusive right, as his 
invention, was invented and practised by M. Carez, 
in France, so long ago as the year 1787, at least 
as &r as regards the forming of such moulds from 
types, as has been fully shewn in the preceding 
pages. 

When the commission was lately appointed to 
make enquiries into the possibility of preventing the 
forgery upon the Bank of England notes, or at 
least of rendering it extremely difficult, amongst the 
great number of plans, which were submitted to 
the consideration of the commissioners and of 
the directors of the Bank, was one from the above 
Mr. Applegarth. The last report of the com- 
missioiiers, which was made only a short time ago, 
announced, that this plan had been recommended 
by them, and readily adopted by the directors.* 
The objects, which they kept in view, say the 
comniia^iiHieiis in their report, in making the selec- 
tion <m wfiich they determined, were " to enable 
the Bank to ensure to the public a regular supply of 

* It may not be improper to remark, that on the 6th o£ July, 
1820, a petition from Mr. Tilloch was presented to the House 
of Commons, stating, that he has been inform^ and believes, 
that Mr. Appl^;arth's plan **is in fact the same with, and 
differs not in the principle and execution from,** a plan offered 
by him to the Directors twenty*three years ago. 
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of their notes in sufiicient quantity to meet the daily 
demand, and to have those notes executed in such 
a manner as shall render them fit tor general cir« 
culation amongst all classes ot society ; whilst at 
the same time, very Cimsiderable difficulties are 
opposed to the art of any person who might be 
disposed to engage in forging them." Arrange- 
ments are now making for carrying this plan into 
execution ; and though the greatest secrecy is very 
properly preserved respecting it, there can be little 
doubt, that it is an application, an improved one 
perhaps, of some part of the foregoing process. 

It would have been a gratification to me to have 
had it in my power to have inserted specimens of 
Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper's stereotype, cast 
both according to Lord Stanhope's and Mr. Apple- 
garth's process, in order that a comparison might 
have been instituted between the two modes, but 
owing to their time being so incessantly occupied at 
present with the preparations for the issue of the 
new Bank of England note, my applications for this 
purpose have not been successful. When their 
arrangements are completed, they will, I am as- 
sured, << be able to exhibit specimens of stereotype 
casting and printing, which will greatly surprise 
those who take an interest in these matters." 
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It IS announced in the BuUetin de la SocietS £ 
Encouragement^ for 1819, and from thence cc^ed 
into the Repertory of Arts^ for January, 1820,* 
that, with a view to remedy the inconvenience at- 
tending the composing with, and correcting of, the 
hollow-faced types used in the process invented by 
Herhan, a M. Poterat (probably Poteral) has 
formed a set of types, which are hollow on one end, 
and in relief on the other. Each type is formed of 
two pieces, neatly soldered together ; cme of which 
is oi cof^r, bearing the impression of the letter on 
its end, the other of t3rpe-metal, bearing the letter 
in relief and reverse. With tliese types the subject 
is composed in the usual way, with the relief end of 
the type turned upwards, and the difficulty and 
expense of composing with hollow-faced types are 
thus avoided. When two lines are composed, a 
plate is struck from them with the hollow end of the 
types< Only two lines are struck at a time for the 
purpose of facilitating corrections, as in this case a 
defective letter in either line may be easily removed 
with a file, while to do so in a whole page would be 
difficult, and would require expensive tools. M. 
Poterat uses a wooden madiine for striking^ the 
expense of which is about SOs. whilst the usual 
machine for this purpose is very expensive; the 

* Voi xxxvi, second series, page 123. 
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tool fbr sUmping die oopper cosU aboat 8s. — I 
know HOC what suooesft has attended this method, 
but I Seti stron^f incUiied to doubt its being any 
inqprorement on the process of Hohan. 

In the latter end of the year 1819, the process, 
which had been fix* some time practised in America, 
of polytjfping engraved plates by means of hardened 
cylinders of sted, was, under the name of sider<h- 
graphi€ij introduced into this countiy by Messrs. 
Perkins and Fairman. Soon after th&r arrival they 
associated themselves with Mr. Charles Heath, the 
cdebrated engraver; and have since issued some 
q)ecimens of their art and united talents, which, on 
account <^ the clearness and accuracy, with which 
the most delicate engravings and elaborate engine 
work are rendered, have excited the surprise and 
admiration of the public. With one of these spe^ 
cimens I am enabled to present the reader. The 
following account of the process, by which it is 
produced, and sketch of the purposes, to which the 
art may be made available^ are extracted from the 
Monthly Magazine^ for May, 1820.* 

^^ The advantages to be derived from the use of 
this invention are various ; but that to which it has 
been applied almost exclusively, and with perfect 

« VoL xliv. page 346. 
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success, has been to Secure Paper Currencies 
FROM Forgery. Having been permitted to exa- 
mine the siderographic process, we proceed to lay 
a concise account of it before our readers. Steel 
blocks or plates of sufficient size to receive the in- 
tended engraving are softened or decarbonated upon 
their sur&ces, and thereby rendered a better mate^ 
rial for receiving all kinds of work than even copper 
itself. After the intended work has been executed 
upon the block, it is then hardened with great care 
by a new process which prevents injury to the most 
delicate work. — A cylinder of steel previously sof- 
tened is then placed in the transferring press, and 
repeatedly passed over the engraved block by which 
the engraving is transferred in relief to the peri- 
phery of the cylinder, the press having a vibrating 
motion equalling that of the cylinder upon its axis, 
by which new surfaces are presented equalling the 
extent of engraving. This cylinder is then har- 
dened, and is ready to indent either copper or 
steel plates, which is done by placing it in the same 
press before described, and repeatedly passing it 
over the copper or steel plates, thereby producing 
another engraving identically like that upon the 
original block ; and this may be repeated upon any 
required number of plates, as the original engraving 
will remain to produce other cylinders if ever 
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required, and when transferred to steel plates and 
hardened, these will also serve as additional matrices 
&r die production o£ new cylinders. 

^^ This invention promises to be of great advan- 
tage to some of. our manufactures, particuhurly that 
of pott^, which may how be embellished with 
beautiiiil engravings, so as to place the successful 
oonq^etition of other nations*at a more distant period. 
It may also be applied with great advantage to 
Calico printing, by producing entire new patterns 
upon the cylinders from which they are printed^ an 
object of great importance to our manufacturing 
interest These are amcmg its obvious applications ; 
but as a means of rendering Forgery impractica- 
ble, it claims the attention of statesmen and the 
gratitude of philanthropists." 

The notice of this process has brought down this 
enquiry to the present time; I shall, therefore, con- 
clude this part of my Essay with a description of the 
accompanying plate, an examination of which must 
convince every one of the extreme difficulty, not to 
say impossibility, of forging bank notes, on which 
this process shall be employed. 

This plate contains fifteen figures, which we may 
conceive numbered from 1 to 15, as they stand 
upon the plate. 

Fig. 1. and 2. are the same subject repeated, to 
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shew that they are not mere copies of each other, 
but perfectly identical, being both the product of 
the same impression on the steel cylinder. 

Fig. S. is a line engraving, I believe, by Heath. 

Fig. 4. and 6. and the border round Fig. 3. 
are scroll or engine work, done by a peculiarly 
constructed machine. It will be seen that in the 
alternate coils of the chain in Fig. 4. the lines, 
which are black in the one are white in the other, 
an effect similar to copper-plate and letter-press 
printing combined. The border of Fig. 3. is also 
an imitation of block or letter-press printing. 

Fig. 5. and ?• contain the Creed and Lord's 
Prayer, engraved by B. Davies. 

Fig. 8. and II. are fac-similes of a figure of Bri- 
tannia from the same steel cylinder. 

Fig. 12. 13. and 14. shew how the line engraving 
may be combined with the engine work. 

Fig. 15. is a splendid specimen of the engine 
work, relieved with engraving; the Ist 3d. and 
5th. ovals represent copper-plate engraving, and 
the 2d. 4th. and 6th. block or type printing, the 
lines in the former being en creux^ and in the latter 
in relief. This imitation of block printing is cer- 
tainly the most curious part of the whole process, and 
if really engraved upon the original steel plate with 
a machine,^ as has been stated, is most surprising ; 
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but I suspect, that it is either the effect of an opera- 
tion more, or an operation less, than the other 
parts of the plate, — ^it is either produced in the 
original plate by an ^n creux engraved punch or 
cylinder, or else is engraved upon the cylinder, before 
or after the other parts of the original plate are 
impressed upon it, in either of which cases the great 
difficulty ceases. 



Having thus traced the progress of stereotype 
printing from its first origin to the present time^ 
when it appears to have attained to so great a degree 
of perfection, it only remains to enquire, whether 
the advantages, with which the practice of the art 
was so confidently expected to be attended, have 
been derived from it. That those advantages were 
expected to be very great, has been sufficiently 
shewn, I think, in the preceding pages, though I 
have purposely abstained from giving insertion to 
much of the glowing language, in which their antici- 
pations of advantage were expressed by each of the 
inventors and exercisers of the art ; and I felt this 
to be the more unnecessary, as most of the readers 
of these pages will, no doubt, recollect the very 
confident manner, in which, on its late revival in 
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this country, it was asserted, that such unparalleled 
advantages, both to the buyers and sellers of books, 
would arise from the practice of the art; experience 
however, I am afraid, has shewn that these advan- 
tages have at least been greatly overrated. 

The principal advantages, which were expected 
to accrue from the adoption of stereotype printing 
to the bookseller, were, first, the power of being 
able to print, as often as desirable or convenient, 
editions of standard books, suited in point of extent 
to the demand for them within short intervals of 
time, and thus avoid the great advance of capital 
required for large editions ; and second, the exemp- 
tion from the heavy charges of composition and 
reading, on all editions subsequent to the first-— 
The first of these advantages seems to have been 
attained .is fully as could possibly be expected,--^ 
stereotype printing having furnished the bookseller 
with the means of printing editions as limited in 
extent, and consequently as often, as may suit his 
pleasure or convenience ; but it may well be doubted, 
whether the trouble and delay, which must necessa* 
rily arise, from being so often, and perhaps un- 
expectedly, called upon to give orders for paper 
and for the printing of the work, and from the 
paper not being supplied, nor the work being able 
to be put to press, at the precise moment when 
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wanted, may not in a great measure comiterbalance 
this advantage, at least any that can possibly arise 
from editions suited to very short periods of time. 
TTie exemption from the heavy charges of compo- 
sition and reading has also been attained, but 
unfortunately for any prospect of advantage it is 
attained at so very great an expense, as to render 
it in a great measure nugatory. For all the pro- 
cesses for casting stereotype plates, which have yet 
been invented, are attended with so various and 
nice manipulations, and require such large and ex- 
pensive apparatus, that the plates have not hitherto 
been furnished, except at a cost greatly exceeding 
that of the composition of any single edition, and 
consequently requiring the lapse of many years, and 
the savings accruing from the printing of more than 
one edition, before the original expense of casting 
the stereotype plates can even be defriayed, much 
less that their use can become a source of profit. — 
This is the rock, upon which the hopes of all the 
inventors and practisers of the art, on their own 
account, have been wrecked ; for knowing that the 
cost of composition and reading formed so very 
heavy a part of the expense of printings they have 
suffered their minds to be dazzl^ by the brilliant 
appearance of a plan, which promised to save these 
very heavy charges, totally regardless of the fact, 
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necessarily inherent in the very nature of stereotype 
printing, namely, that it never can be made a source 
of present profit. So far, indeed, is this from being 
the case, that its certain tendency is to decrease 
present profit, by the addition of another, and that 
a very expensive, operation ; whilst the only possi- 
ble way in which it can prove a source of profit, is 
by the saving of expense and advance of capital, at 
some distant period of time. The length of time, 
that must elapse, before such advantage can be 
derived from stereotype printing, must, of course, 
be of longer or shorter duration, according to the 
expense, with which the casting of the plates is 
attended ; but according to the present regular 
charge for casting stereotype plates, that time must 
be equal in point of duration to that, in which from 
two to three editions of the usual extent, according 
to the regular mode of printing, would be required, 
as will be shewn hereafter. After this period has 
elapsed, it will then indeed be found to be attended 
with considerable advantage, not arising, however^ 
so much from the saving of expense, as from the 
saving of capital, and consequently of interest. — It 
would hence appear, if my view of the subject be 
correct, that stereotype printing, can only be advan- 
tageous, when applied to books, which promise to be 
attended with an extensive sale even afler three 
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editions of the accustomed size have been disposed 
of; and these books must moreover be of such a 
nature, as to require little or no alterations in the 
text, for the greatest alteration, that even the recast- 
ing of a plate admits of, is such a one as can be 
comprised within the exact same number of lines. 
The number of books, therefore, to which stereo- 
type printing may be successfully applied, must be 
limited. 

The advantages, which were promised to the 
public from the adoption of this art, were, that 
book9 would in consequence be rendered both more 
correct and cheap. It is certainly very true, that 
stereotype plates do afford the means of correcting 
any literal or verbal errors, that may have escaped 
observation on a first reading, whenever they may 
be discovered, and thus books may be rendered 
gradually quite correct; — but what securi^ have 
the public that this will be done ? None whatever : 
On the contrary, there is great reason to fear, that 
not only will not these corrections be made, but 
that the accidents, which must inevitably occur 
every time that the plates are used, will neither be 
noticed nor amended, as so doing would be attended 
with expense ; — and books instead of being rendered 
more correct, will thus be rendered more faulty. — 
The public, however, are by this time, I believe^ 
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pretty well satisfied, that a stereotype edition is by 
no means a security against error. — As to books 
being rendered cheaper, the above remarks will, I 
think, shew that there is very little probabiK^ of 
that, and certainly this advantage has not as yet 
been experienced. An attempt, was, indeed, made 
to publish some stereotype editions at a cheaper 
rate than the corresponding editions printed accord- 
ing to the usual method, but this apparent cheapness 
was effected by using a much smaller type and closer 
page, thus causing a great saving in paper and 
in presswork, as such works would, of course, be 
comprised in a smaller number of pages ; it must be 
evident to every one that the price of a book could 
be reduced in a umilar manner by ordinary print- 
ing. But if the use of stereotype is to render books 
cheaper, where, it may be asked, ^11 be the advan- 
tage of it to the bookseller ? The futility of this 
awertioB will, however, be sufficientiy shewn from 
the subsequent calculations. 

From the circumstance of some of the earlier 
productions of this art having been formed from 
types of a handsome shape, and great care having 
been taken with the printing of them, an opinion 
at one time very generally prevailed, amongst those 
unacquainted with the art, that stereotype printing 
possessed some peculiar and great excellence, not 
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attainable by the usual mode of printing. This 
opinion, it must be unnecessary to state, is quite 
erroneous, and that there can be no doubt, that with 
equal care, works can be printed in a superior man- 
ner by the ordinary method. Stereotype printing 
can never excel this method, for the utmost point 
of perfection, to which it can by possibility arrive, is 
to equal the customary mode of printing. 

That I may not be accused of partiality, I shall lay 
before the reader the statements which have been 
made in favour of stereotype, and then proceed to 
make such observations upon them as have been 
either suggested by others, or have occurred to 
myself. 

Upon the revival of the art in this country about 
18 years ago, the most flattering assurances of the 
many great advantages, with which the practice 
of it would be attended, were most confidently 
made ; and supported as these assurances were by 
the apparent success, with which the art was at that 
time prosecuting in a neighbouring country, a very 
general prepossession was created in its favour. — 
After the experience of a few years^ however, doubts 
appear to have arisen respecting it, for in the 
Monthly Magazine^ for April 1807, there appeared 
the following paragraph : 
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*< Stereotype printing has not been adopted by the booksellers 
of London, because it does not appear that -more than twenty 
or thirty works would warrant the expense of being cast in solid 
pages ; consequently the cost of the preliminary arrangements 
would greatly exceed the advantages to be attained. On a cal- 
culation, it has appeared to be less expensive to keep certain 
works standing in moveable types, in which successive editions 
can be improved to any degree, than to provide the means for 
casting the same works in solid pages, which afterwards admit 
of little or no revision. As the extra expense of stereotyping 
is in all works equal to the expense of seven hundred and fifty 
copies, it is obvious that this art is not applicable to new books, 
the sale of which cannot be ascertained. Although these consi- 
derations have induced the publishers of London not to prefer 
this art in their respective businesses, yet it has been adopted 
by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford ; and from the 
former some very beautiM editions of Common Prayer Books 
have issued to the public ; probably the art of stereotyping 
applies with greater advantage to staple works of such great and 
constant sale, as prayer-books and bibles, than to any other. 

It was not to be expected that so very disparag- 
ing a statement should pass without some answer ; 
accordingly in the next number of the same Maga- 
zine, the following counter-statement appeared on 
the part of Mr. Wilson. 

" In this statement there are several mistakes, calculated to 
mislead the public mind. It is due from me, not to the Book- 
sellers of London particularly, but to the Booksellers and to the 
t*RiNTERS too, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Mas- 
ters of public schools and private seminaries, to the Governors 
of Institutions for the gratuitous circulation of books, to all 

Y 
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persons interested in the fiuth^ and economical education of 
youth of both sexes, and in general to the whole literary world,— 
it is due from me to bring forward something more than bare 
assertion upon the present occasion ; to state what really are the 
advantages peculiar to stereotype printing, which I presume I 
am rather better qualified to do than are those persons who know 
nothing of the subject 

** In the first place, the wear qfnuroedbk tf^^et, in stereotyping, 
does not exceed £5. per cent of the heavy expense incurred by 
the old method of printing. 

** 2dly. The expenditure upon compotUUm and reading is nearly 
the same by both methods, for a first edition : but this great 
expense must be repeated for every succeeding edition from 
moveable types; whereas, by the stereotype plan U ceatesjbr 
ever. 

** 3dly. The expense of stereotffpe pkteSf when I am employed 
to cast them, is not £20. per cent of that of moveable type 
pages. 

•• 4thly. The expenditure upon paper and presg-work \A the 
same by both methods ; but it is not incurred at the same time. 
The old method requires an advance of capital for a consump- 
tion of four years ; whereas, by stereotype, half a year*s stock 
is more than sufficient. It follows, therefore, that £12^. per 
cent of the capital hitherto employed in paper and press-work 
is fully adequate to meet an equal extent of sale. 

" 6thly» A fire-proof room wiU hold stereotype plates of 
works, of which the dead stock in printed paper would require 
a warehouse twenty times the size ; and thus wareAoiMe-tvn^ and 
insurance are saved ; with the additional advantage, in case of 
accident by fire, that the stereotype plates may be instantly 
put to press, instead of going through the tedious operation of 
moveable type printing ; and thus no loss will be sustained frtnn 
the works being out of print. 
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*< Gthly. In stereotype, every page of the most extensive 
work has a separate plate; all the pages, therefore, of the said 
work, must be equally new and beautiful. By the old method, 
the types of each sheet are distributed, and with them the suc- 
ceeding sheets are composed ; so that, although the first few 
sheets of a volume may be well printed, the last part of the 
same volume, in consequence of the types being in a gradual 
state of wear as the work proceeds, will appear to be executed 
in a very inferior manner. 

*< 7thly. The stereotype art possesses a tecurity against errors 
which must ^tamp every work so printed with a superiority of 
character that no book from moveable types ever can attain. 
What an important consideration it is, that the inaccuracies of 
language, the incorrectness of orthography, the blunders in 
punctuation, and the accidental mistakes that are continually 
occurring in the printing of works by moveable types, and to 
which every new editbn superadds its own particular share of 
error,-— what a gratifying security it is, that aU descriptions of 
error are not only completely cured by the stereotype invention^ 
but that the certainty pf tl^e stereotype plates remaining cor- 
rect, may be almost as fully relied on as if the possibility of 
error did not at all exist ! 

** ^tbly. Stereotype plates admit of alteration ; and it will be 
found that they will yield at least twice the niunber of impres- 
sions that moveable types are capable of producing. 

** Lastly, All the preceding advantages may be perpetuated, 
by the &ciUty with which stereotype plates are cast from stere- 
otypy plates. 

** From the whole it results, that a saving of ^5. to 4C40. pe^ 
cent, will accrue to the public in the prices of aU books of s^nd- 
ard reputation and sale, which, I believe, are pretty accurately 
ascertained to comprehend THaxE-FOUATHs of aU tl^e boofc 
printing of England, Scotland, and Ireland**' 
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This statement certainly draws a most flattering 
picture of the advantages of stereotype printing over 
the usual method, and could these advantages be 
realised there can be no doubt that the art would 
deserve to be considered as a most valuable improve- 
ment ; but I am afraid, that, even after making all 
due allowances for the sanguine expectations of an 
artist, in a newly-revived, and almost hitherto un- 
tried, art, very few of these confident assertions will 
prove to be founded in fact. 

1. The first advantage enumerated in this statement I must 
confess myself at some loss to understand, for it surely never 
could have been intended by Mr. Wilson to state, that the 
moveable types, used for making stereotype plates from, would 
last twenty times as long as those used in printing. Such a 
circumstance is quite incredible, and is, moreover, inconsistent 
with the &ct, for it has been found from experience, that the 
types, even with the greatest care, wear quite as &8t in stereo- 
type as in common printing. Indeed, as Mr. Brightly justly 
remarks, if the pulling of proo&, brushing and washing of fimns, 
distributing, &c be the principal causes of wear, it foUows, that 
stereotype printing, in which the brush is much more used, and 
the other operations not diminished, can have little to boast of as 
to the saving of the letter. Mr. Brightly seems to consider this 
assertion of Mr. Wilson as implying, that from five pounds 
worth of types it might be possible to cast plates, which would 
print off as many impressioiis as it usually requires moveable 
types to the amount of an hundred pounds to do. This is cer- 
tainly possible ; but if it requires half as much letter to keep 
any given number of compositors at work upon stereotype as on 
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common printing, it is really futile to talk of only five pounds 
worth of letter being required, when in &ct at least fifty pounds 
worth are necessary. With five pounds worth of letter it would 
also be possible to print works in the common way, which would 
properly require one hundred pounds worht, as has indeed been 
done by some private individuals, but such a mode of doing bu- 
siness in a printer would be quite ridiculous. 

Stereotype printing does certainly, at first view, hold out an 
apparent &cility to persons of limited capital, of enabling them 
to publish works with only a very small quantity of letter ; and 
could an easy and cheap process be discovered, and such as did 
not require any peculiar kind of type, it would no doubt prove 
of great advantage to such, particularly to those country trades- 
men combining the businesses of printer and bookseller, and 
who, owing to their distance from all letter-foundries, are often 
put to great inconvenience, especially when a work runs much 
upon anyj)articular sorts. But if the original expense of fitting 
up a foundry amounts to £250. or £300. and the cost of casting 
plates is so very great, the capital necessary for these two objects 
might equally as well be expended in the augmentation of their 
founts, and probably with more advantage. 

2. The expression, that " the expenditure upon composition 
aud reading b nearly the tame by both methods, for a first edi- 
tion," admits, that there is a difference. As every page is im- 
posed singly, and as the letter is rendered greasy and trouble- 
some to distribute and compose, an additional allowance is 
always made to the workmen who are employed upon woiin 
intended to be stereotjrped. This allowance varies, I believe, 
in different offices ; in some offices one-half extra has been paid, 
but the regular charge I understand to be one twenty-fourth. 
If it is intended that stereotyped books should really possess a 
superior degree of accuracy, of course more pains must be taken 
with them in the reading, and this cannot be done without 
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incurriiig a greater expense. The expense of composition will 
certainly cease after a first edition ; but how are after-errors to 
be either discovered or corrected, without future inspection and 
correction, and consequently without a future expense. ** The 
expenditure, therefore," as Mr. Brightly says, "for reading 
and after corrections, cannot be nearly the same** as in common 
printing without leaving the works nearly as incorrect. 

3. The expense of casting stereotype plates is not wholly or 
fiurly stated in the 3d position. The charge of £20. per cent, is 
merely for the metal plate ; but besides this, there is also the 
expense of the composition and reading of a page, with the 
printer's profit upon them. The plate is then charged at the rate 
of one-fifth of the value of the page of types, firom which it has 
been formed. As a plate weighs about the fifth of the page of 
types, to say that the expense of a stereotype plate is £20. per 
cent, of that of moveable type pages, is, therefore, only an ob- 
scure mode of stating, that stereotype plates are fiimished at the 
same rate per pound, as the type-founder charges for the kind 
of types from which they are formed. Many other stereotype 
founders adopted the same mode of charging as practised by Mr. 
"Wilson ; but the more general method, at present, is to charge 
the composition and reading, as in the common method, and 
then to make a charge of 40s. per sheet of all sizes, for the cast- 
ing of the plates. So high as 70s. and 80s. have been paid. 

4. The fourth position is certainly imposing, and does, I am 
inclined to think, include the chief advantage of stereotype print- 
ing, but that is not to the extent here stated. — ^The price of 
presswork is not the same on stereotype as on common printing. 
For the harder pull the plates require, the longer time ne- 
cessary to make ready a form, and the time lost in arranging 
the plates on the press, in waiting tUl defects are discovered 
and till repairs are made, are all losses to the pressman, for which 
a compensation must be made. This compensation is generally 
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Is. or 2s. per form ; or Id. or l^d. per hour.— That 12} per cent, 
of the capital hitherto employed is sufficient to meet an equal 
extent of sale is incorrect ; for though it maj only be necessary 
to print half a years* stock at one time, yet as six months* credit 
must be g^ven, capital must, of course, be found for a jears* sale, 
so that 25 per cent of the hitherto employed capital will be 
required, instead of 12}. Such a saving of capital, however, is 
certainly a great advantage, which will be found to be derivable 
fii^m stereotype printing, after the original expense of the plates 
has been defrayed. That this saving of capital is in fiict the only 
important advantage of stereotype, will be evident fr^m the subse- 
quent calculations, for if we discard the interest, it will be found* 
that the saving of expense by stereotype is scarcely worth notice ; 
indeed it must be evident, that the expense of repairs and charge 
for extra presswork must in a great measure counterbalance any 
advantage arising from the saving of composition and reading. 

5. The advantage detailed in the 5th. position, I am ready to 
admit ; but it should be stated, that as the bookseller requires 
his printer to find warehouse-room, without charge, for the 
plates, the expense of such fire-proof room must be added to the 
original expense of fitting up a foundry. 

6. .If, as has been proved by experience, types wear quite as 
fieist, when used for forming stereotype plates, as they do in ordi- 
nary printing, it must be obvious, that the advantage, named in 
the 6th. position, cannot belong to stereotype printing. 

7. What security the stereotype art possesses against error, 
I am utterly at a loss to conjecture, for the readers of stereotype 
proofi are certainly no more infidlible than those of other proofi, 
and, therefore, errors are as likely to escape notice on one occa- 
sion as the other. When very great care has been taken with 
the reading of a work, there is certainly a reasonable assurance 
that such will continue correct ; and it is also certainly possible, 
that verbal and literal errors, which have escaped observation on 
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the first reftdings, may be conected, whenever they are dis- 
covered ; but as such greater degree of care in reading, the dis- 
covery of errars (unless by accident), and the correcting of them, 
will be attended with expense, is there not great reason to fear, 
the only recommendation of stereotype being the saving of ex- 
pense, that this extra care will hot be taken, nor the errors 
discovered or corrected. There is also great reason to fear, if 
the revises be not very careftdly examined, that the accidents, 
which must almost inevitably occur every time the plates are 
used, will not only be never observed, but in all probability 
perpetuated through subsequent editions. If stereotype editions 
of books be examined, it will be found that this is no groundless 
fear, for the pages are generally full of imperfect letters, and 
many words are rendered dubious from the ascending and de- 
scending strokes of letters being broken off, by which an ^ is 
made into an ft, a y into a v, &c This is a fiiult to which 
stereotyped books are particularly liable ; and it cannot indeed 
well be otherwise, when it is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence in the trade to work the plates as long as they are readable, 
before any repairs are made in them. What then becomes of 
the security against error, or of the certainty of books remain- 
ing correct ? — That too many errors escape notice in all books, 
is certainly to be lamented, but the benefit derived by the pub- 
lic from the exertions of that laborious class of men, the readers 
for the press, should not be estimated lightly, or their feelings 
hurt by thoughtless censure. There are few authors, who have 
not experienced the benefit of their assistance, and it would be 
a more just requital of their labours, rather to feel thankful to 
them for what they do perform, than to blame them for what 
they have omitted. There is certainly a possibility that the 
errors of a first may be continued in a second edition, but I 
appeal to every one connected with the press, whether there is 
not as great a possibility that those errors may be corrected. 
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8. Stereotype plates may certainly be altered, but for this pur- 
pose the page must be set up again and a new j^te cast ; and 
even then the greatest alteration, that such recasting admits of, ■ 
is such an one as can be contained in the same number of lines. 
Insertions may also be made, provided the insertion is neither 
more nor less than a fa\\ page or pages ; but this would require 
the folios of all the subsequent pages to be altered. The nze 
and style of the page, when once adopted, can never be altered. 
As stereotype plates are composed of the same metal as types, it 
seems scarcely possible that they can yield twice the number of im- 
pressions. As the letters are immoveable, and thus exempt from 
the injury sustained from frequent distribution and composition, 
they will probably yield more impressions than types, which are 
exposed to those operations, but certainly not more than types 
which are not exposed to them. I have heard from good autho- 
rity, that frt)m the forms of a bible, or testament, the types of 
which are kept constantly standing, at the University of Cam- 
bridge, no fewer than 500,000 copies have been printed. I 
doubt if stereotype plates could print more. 

The fitcility of casting stereotype plates from stereotype plates 
has been objected to, as affording an opportunity for fraud ; as 
to admit this, however, would be in &ct to cast a doubt upon 
the honour of the stereotype printers, I shall pass it over un- 
noticed. 

Mr. Wilson^s concluding assertion that a saving of £25. to 
£40. per cent, will accrue to the public in the prices of all books 
of standard reputation and sale, has been con^bated at some 
length by Mr. Brightly, who has entered into a variety of cal- 
culations to shew the little probability there is of such a circum- 
stance taking place. These calculations, are made upon the 
supposition that the plates are chai^ged according to Mr. Wilson^s 
estimate of £20. per cent, of the vahie of the types. The result 
is very un&vourabk to stereotype printing, as whether the book 
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be printed on jAca or nonpareil, the original cost of the plates 
will not be defrayed tiU after the sale of more than three edi- 
tions, and the saving in the price of each book can neyer be to 
the extent stated by Mr. Wilson. As, however, a different 
method of charging for the plates now generally prevails, much 
more fiivourable to stereotype, especially when the worin are 
printed on small letter, I shall not copy these calculations, but 
insertothers more consonant to the present practice of the trade. 
They wiU, I think, materially tend to give a proper view of the 
advantages and disadvantages of stereotype printing. 

I shall suppose, that a bookseller wanted to print a work of 
twenty sheets octavo, on long primer letter, of which he sold on 
the average 1000 copies annually ; and examine what advanta- 
ges or disadvantages will result from an impression of 4000 
copies, the common way, to last four years, and the same worii: on 
stereotyper 500 copies every six months, allowing the paper, in 
both cases, to cost him 30s. per ream. 

PRICE OF COMMON PRINTING. 

£. «. d. 
Composing by the scale price, at 21s. with profit 

thereon, - - - « •' 31 10 

Reading and profit on it, - • - 7 17 

Presswork at 5d. or 8s. per ream, - - 64 



Total charge for printing, - - 103 7 6 
160 reams of paper, at 30s. - - - 240 

Cost price of 4000 copies, - - 343 7 6 

To this must be added the interest of money ; but as the book- 
seller is supposed to have one-eighth of his stock returned every 
six months, the interest on £343. 78* 6d. is not to be charged 
for the whole four years^ but> only on such parts successively as 
remain unsold ;. — ^it may therefore be estimated thus :— . 
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£. *. d. £. t. d. 

For the first six months, - 343 7 6 = 8 11 8^ 

Next ditto, seven-eighths unsold, 300 9 3} = 7 10 2i 

Ditto, six-eighUis unsold, . 257 10 7i = 6 8 9 

Ditto, five-eighths unsold, - 214 12 2} = 5 7 ^ 

Ditto, one-halfunsold. - 171 11 8 = 4 6 10 

Ditto, three«ighths unsold, 128 15 3} = 3 4 4^ 

Ditto, one-fourth unsold, - 85 16 10^ = 22 10} 

Dijttp, OQe-eighth unsold, - 42 18 5} =? 1 1 5} 

Amount of interest, - - - 38 10 6 

Cost price of 4000, - - - 343 7 6 



Total for a four years* consumption, 381 18 



Let us now calculate the expense of the same work in the 
stereotype manner, six months' consumption being printed at a 
time. 

PRICE OF STEREOTYPE. 

£. «. d. 
Composition (a fiurthing extra) 228. with profit, 33 10 Q 

Reading, with profit on it, • - - 8 5 

Presswork on 500, at 6d. or 10s. per ream, (thou^ 

128. has been regularly paid for 500) - 10 



Expense of printing, - - - 51 5 
Casting of plates at 408. per sheet (Mr. Wilson's 

estimate would be at least 708.), - - 40 

Twenty reams of paper at 30s. - - 30 



Interest for six months. 

Cost of first 500, 



121 
8 


5 





74 


124 


5 


74 



£. 


«. 


d. 


30 








10 








40 








1 
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Secoko Edition of 500. 

Paper, - - - 

Presswork, as before, - ... 

Interest for six months, .... 

Ditto on composition, reading, and plates, expended 
on first edition, .... 

Cost of second 500, - - - 

Multiply this seven times 

Add cost of first edition of 500, ... 

Price of 4000 by stereotype printing. 
Ditto by ordinary printing, - 

Balance against stereotype at the end of 4 years. 



SECOND EDITION OF 4000. 

The money, expended on the composition and reading of the 

first stereotype edition, will now have been nearly returned ; 

interest, therefore, ought only, in the subsequent editions, to be 

charged for the balance remaining due at the end of the first 

four years ; but as the plates will have been some time in use, a 

charge will now begin to be made for repairs, &c The expense 

of the subsequent stereotype editions of 500 will therefore stand 

thus: — 

£. u d. 
Paper, - • - . - 300.0 

Presswork as before, • . - 10 

Repairs, at the lowest, - • - • 1 



Interest for six months, ... 

Interest of balance of £43. 13s. 9d. for six months, 
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sL» i» dm 

Cost of eveiy 500 of second 4000, 43 2 4 

8 

Cost of second 4000 by stereotype 
Ditto by the usual method, as before, 

Balance in &vour of stereotype on second 4000, 
Deduct this from the balance remaining after 
the first 4000, - - . . 

Balance against stereotype after 8 years, 

THIRD EDITION OF 4000. 

£• *. d. 

By the ordinary method, as before, - - 381 18 

By stereotype, — Paper, - - £30 
Presswork, - - . - 10 

Repairs, &c now increased, - - 1 10 



Interest for six months, 

Ditto, for balance of £6. 14s. 5d. 



344 


18 


8 


381 


18 





36 


19 


4 


43 


13 


9 


6 


14 


5 



41 10 





1 


9 


3 


4i 


42 14 


u 




8 



Cost of third edition of 4000» 341 12 10 

Balance in fitvour of stereotype on third 4000, 
Deduct from this, balance remaining, > 

Balance in fitvour of stereotype at the end of 12 
years, - - - - - 

So that frt)m this calculation (which I do not know to be in- 
correct) it appears, that it will not be till the tenth year that 
any profit can be derived from stereotype printing. And that 
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after all chaif^ shall cease on aooount of the origmal cost of the 
plates, the expense of each editkm of 600 will be about £42. lOs. 
or £340. for 4000 copies, leaving a balance in &vour of stereo- 
type of £41. 18s. on eveiy 4000 copies, or about 2id. per bode, 
which includes all advantages arising from anj saving of capitaL 
Since, therefore, no greater a saving than 2{d» per book is de- 
rivable from stereotype printing, it must be evident to every 
one, that Mr. Wilson's assertion, that a diminution of £25. or 
£40. per cent will arise in the price of books can never be rea- 
lised. This calculation, to be sure, is made on the supposition, 
that an extra charge is made for composition, and that 6d. per 
hour must be paid to have stereotype plates worked as well at 
press as common forms can be for 6d., or some other allowance 
for extra trouble given to the pressmen ; if no extra charges of 
this nature are indeed made, the advantages in fitvour of stereo- 
type will be considerably increased, and the expense of the plates 
a great deal sooner repaid. But stereotype printing has been 
hitherto subject to these charges, even greater than what I have 
stated ; and they are yet, I believe, r^^ularly made, though I 
am aware, that owing to the extreme depression, under whic)i 
the printing trade in London is at present labouring, it is by no 
means difficult to get stereotype plates worked at the same price 
as common matter, both the masters and the workmen choosing 
rather to make a sacrifice of part of their fiiir remuneration, than 
be left without employment. This state of things, however, 
can only be temporary, and must be considered rather as the 
exception to the general state of the trade, than the basis upon 
which any calculations should be founded. When the present 
ruinous competition in the trade shall have ceased, from the 
retiring of some, the death of others, and the fidlure, periiaps, 
of but too many, and when the trade shall have acconunodated 
itself to the new circumstances in which it is placed, there can 
be no doubt that the common mode of printing will again acquire 
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its advantages over stereotype, with regard to the price of 
presswork; as it is impossihle, that, whenever anj thing like firee 
will can be exercised, stereotype plates can be worked tar the 
^ame price as common matter, for the trouble attending them is 

The above calculations are made upon a book printed on long 
primer, as being a &ir medium size ; with smaller sized type, 
the advantages in fitvour of stereotype will be greater ; for when 
the composition and reading of a sheet amount to more than 408. 
the expense of plates will be defrayed by the second edition of 
4000. 

It has been stated that the advantage of stereotype arises prin- 
cipally frt)m the saving of capital and interest ; this wiU be 
rendered apparent by the following brief recapitulation of the 
preceding statement, discarding all calculations of interest. 

£. #. d. 

Cost of 4000 copies by ordinary printing, - 343 7 6 

Ditto by stereotype, first 500, - 121 5 
Seven subsequent do. at £40. 280 



401 5 



Balance against stereotype at end of 4 years 

Second Edition of 4000. 

By ordinary printing, as before. 

By stereotype, 8 editions of 500, at £41. 

Balance in fitvour of stereotype on 2d. 4000, 
Deduct this from former balance. 

Balance against stereotype at end of 8 years. 



So that at the end of eight years there is still remaining 
against stereotype a balance of £42. 10s. which will require about 
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eleven yean mare to clear; and each edition of 4000, after the 
kpae of nineteen jeara, will leave a profit of £16. 78- 6d. only. 
Mr. Brightly enters into a similar calculation to prove that 
on long numbers the stereotype system of printing is absolutely 
disadvantageous ; but it is, I think, unnecessary to follow him, 
as it must be evident to every one, that where any thing extra 
is paid for presswork, such extra charge must, when the num- 
bers are great, soon counterbalance any advantage arising from 
the saving of composition. 

I would not, however, wish the preceding re- 
marks to be received as a total condemnation of 
stereotype printing, for I think, that even as at pre- 
sent conducted it is productive of some advantages, 
which would be found to be considerably increased, 
were the adoption of the art attended with less 
expense. For I agree with Mr. Brightly, that <* if 
a substitute could be found for oiling and brushing 
the pages, so as not to wear the type, or increase the 
trouble of the compositor," or if a more simple and 
cheap process could be discovered, so that the plates 
might be furnished at a considerably less expense ; 
— and if the plates " could be cast so true that they 
might go to press and be worked with the same 
ease and expense as moveable types," — ** several 
advantages would result from. the introduction (^ 
stereotj'pe." Could this be accomplished, it might, I 
think, be applied with advantage to the following 
class of books: — 
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1. To books published in parts or numbers. — 
Purchasers very frequently take parts of such publi- 
cations, and not the whole, by which the set becomes 
broken and uneven, and great loss is incurred by 
the waste of paper. But this might be prevented 
by the use of stereo^e, which greatly facilitates 
the perfecting of any parts or numbers that may be 
deficient. Stereotype printing is already extensively 
apfdied to this class of books. 

2. To stock books, the sale of which is certain to 
continue through several years, and which wiU not 
require any alteration, especially those printed on 
small letter. 

S. To all standard books, of which the composi- 
tion is above the usual price of composition, — such 
as all table and figure books, grammars, dictionaries, 
spelling books. Sac. On these the saving will be 
considerable. 

Whether it be owing to the adoption of ste- 
reotype printing having been really found to be 
attended with advantage, or whether to great ad- 
vantages being only expected from it, I know not) 
but it is certain, that it is now adopted to a great 
extent by the London booksellers, who are dis- 
posed to entertain a favourable opinion of it. This 
adoption of the art, in conjunction with some other 
innovations, is now making a great revolution in 

A a 
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tlie trade, to the great injury of the regular printers. 
If great advantages are really derived from this art, 
it would be too much either to expect or request, 
that they should be relinquished out of consideration 
to any class of individuals. But it is sincerely to be 
hoped, that the bookseller will take care to be tho- 
roughly convinced, that the expected advantages are 
decidedly certain and unequivocal, before, by the 
adoption of stereotype printing, he willingly aban- 
dons to misfortune, perhaps to ruin, those who have 
either embarked their capitals in, or i^ent the best 
part of their lives in the endeavour to attain such a 
proficiency, as may enable them to execute in a pro- 
per manner, a certainly nice and difficult art, and 
one which has conferred such inestimable benefits 
on society. 
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